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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


es 


HE shortage of food remains the question of the hour. “ We 

are a beleaguered city.” Yet we continue to turn foodstuffs 

into intoxicants. Does such a state of things satisfy the nation? It 

certainly does not satisfy us. In our leading columns we have deal 
with the problem as a whcle, 


The news from Rumania is decidedly not cheerful reading, But 
in reading it we should remember that unless the Germans can 
dispose of the Rumanian and Russian Armies, which they have 
not yet done, or can fill their depleted granaries and their half- 
empty oil reservoirs, their rapid extension of territory will bring 
them no purely military benefit. The latest information as we go 
to press on Thursday shows that the Germans and Bulgarians 
have practically cleared the Dobrudja. They have taken the 
Macin bridgehead, and thus they are looking at the coveted granary- 
town of Braila across the Danube and its wide marshes, 


The most important question of the moment is what will happen 
at the Sereth line. Here the Sereth crosses the neck of Rumania 
at its narrowest point, and as the fortified line reaches nearly to 
the mountains at one end and to the Danube marshes at the other, 
it had been hoped that the Rumanians, supported by the Russians, 
would have a breather here and be able to recover themselves. 
It seems, however, that the whole position is in danger of being 
turned as a result of the fighting in the mountains on the Moldavian 
frontier. Falkenhayn meanwhile is at the bridgeheads at Foscani 
and Fundeni. If the Germans should have further successes in 
the mountains, or Falkenhayn should make good his bridgeheads, 
there would be nothing for it but to abandon the line of the Sereth. 


Gencral Mud still controls the situation on the Western front. 
But this eminent dispenser of military fortunes has not prevented 
a fair amount of activity from being displayed. Raids and mutual 
artillery strafing are more or less continuous. On Thursday week 
the Germans delivered a strong attack in front of Verdun on a 
line of about two miles. Broken by the barrage and machine-gun 
fire, they succeeded in reaching one French trench south of Mort 
Homme with only a fraction of their force. The Germans, fearful 
lest they should suffer the indignity of losing all appearance of 
initiative on other sections of the front, have also attempted two 
raids at Ypres and Vermelles. Both were beaten off. We com- 
ment in a leading article on Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch about the 
battle of the Somme, 


France, Great Britain, and Russia, the three protectors of Greece, 
have presented a new and drastic Note to King Constantine, 
requiring him to guarantee the safety of their forces at Salonika by 
removing his troops from Northern Greece into the Peloponnesus. He 
isnot to keep any artillery or machine guns north of the Isthmus of 
Corinth. He is to release all the Venizelist prisoners. By way of 
reparation for the ambush laid for the Allied troops in Athens on 
December Ist, the responsible Greek commander is to be dismissed, 
the Greck Government is to apologize, and the Allied flags are to be 





formally saluted in a public square of the capital. The Allies warn 
the King that they will soon land troops at Jtea,on the shores of 
the Gulf of Corinth, and send them by railway to Salonika. Until 
the Allies’ demands are accepted, the blockade of Greece will con- 
tinue. As an important concession, King Constantine is promised 
that the Venizelists shall not occupy Thessaly and Epiruswhen his 
troops are withdrawn. 


At present King Constantine’s Government seems to be ful- 
filling the demands of the Allies as little as possible. The evacua- 
tion of Epirus, for instance, proceeds in a leisurely fashion. Not 
many soldiers come in the steamer which makes an occasional 
voyage, and according to the Times correspondent some of these 
ere civilians disguised as soldiers. The Government protests 
that it cannot meet all the Allied demands at once for fear of 
“public opinion.” The public opinion referred to, however, 
consists entirely of the inspired outpourings of the Royalist news- 
papers, since the Venizelists are in prison and the Venizelist news- 
papers no longer exist. No doubt the blockade is bound to have 
its due effect before long. Greece is dependent upon her overseas 
trade, so that the last word must inevitably be ours. We heartily 
welcome the appointment of M. Gennadius, who is so much re- 
spected here, as Diplomatic Agent of the National Government. 
Lord Granville goes to Salonika as British Minister at the seat of 
the National Government. 


We shall not enter into any of the details of the Army Inquiry 
of which the two Reports were published in the newspapers on 
Thursday. On that unsavoury subject the less said the better. 
Unless our feelings are no guide to the feelings of other people, 
there can be nothing but general resentment and disgust at the 
time and space occupied in disposing of such affairs when we are 
at war, and every ounce of the nation’s mental and nervous energy 
is needed to cope with the enemy. We do not mean, of course, that 
such conduct as has been revealed should not be most gravely 
censured, It is essential that it should be exposed to public obloquy, 
and the conclusions of the Court of Inquiry ceem to us admirable, 
both in sense and spirit. But we cannot see why justice could not 
have been done by an executive act of the War Office without all this 
circuitous course of a special Act of Parliament and a specially 
composed Court. 


Are we really to suppore that when women with no sense, or 
small sense, of decency and propriety attempt to pull strings and 
flutter their petticoats at the War Office, that great Department 
has no means of protecting itself and its charges? It is not as 


though " petticoat influence”” were a new thing. We have all 
heard of it in true and false reports. If the War Office has not 
got its own apparatus of justice, the sooner it invents one the better. 
Whether or not there was any means for protecting Lieutenant 
Barrett and defeating the disgraceful manceuvres of Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West, we should have expected soldiers in high positions to behave 
more as men of the world. Sir John Cowans, without of course con- 
niving at Mrs. Cornwallis-West’s intrigues, seems to have been unable 
to combine his naturally civil treatment of a woman with the essential 
object of firmly and finally putting her in her proper place. But 
this failure in mingled professional and social tactics was after all, 
as the Court rightly found, no sufficient reason for forgetting Sir 
John Cowans’s invaluable work or for depriving the country of his 
great services. 


We must add a few words about the part played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Birch, for we fear that the judicial language of the Court may 
disguise from some readers the magnitude of the courage they 
displayed. They found that Mr. Barrett, the young soldier who 
had beer. nursed during an illness in their house, was being vin- 
dictively pursued by Mrs. Cornwallis-West. His offence was that 
he had refused to respond to the unusual interest which Mrs. West 
displayed in him. Mrs. West had therefore induced Colonel Delmé- 
Radcliffe to censure Mr. Barrett and transfer him to another battalion. 
When Mrs. Birch had ascertained the facts she obtained the active 
support of her husband, and together they moved Heaven and earth 
to expose the plot, 
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In the course of their efforts they erred through exaggeration and 
brought an unwarranted charge against Sir John Cowans, but it 
warms the heart to think that in the cause of justice they were 
invincible and undismayed. It must be remembered that in pitting 
himself against Mra, West, Mr. Birch was in effect taking up arms 
against his employer. And for all he knew he was in a fair way to 
offend a large part of the landowning class from whom he derived 
his means of living. Is it not splendid to be able to reflect to the 
eredit of human nature that when a defenceless person seems to be 
the utter butt of arbitrary persecution some one generally arises 
who out of the passion for right, out of pure knight-crrantry, risks 
everything to secure justice? This is what Mr. and Mrs. Birch did. 
They placed themselves, in this minor cause, in line with the immortal 
Granville Sharp, who fought and defied all the powers of English 
law in the interests of the unhappy slave Somersett. But for them 
Mr. Basrett might still be under a cloud of foul and false aspersion. 


On Monday was published the official translation of the reply 
of the Allies to the German Peace Note. The document, which is 
elearly and ably written, begins by describing the Entente Powers 
as “united for the defence of the freedom of nations.” They feel 
bound to protest strongly against the two material assertions made 
by the enemy Powers, the one professing to throw upon the Allies 
the responsibility for the war, and the other proclaiming the victory 
of the Central Powers—a claim untrue in each particular, and 
sufficient alone to render sterile all attempt at negotiations. “A 
mere suggestion, without statement of terms, that negotiations 
should be opened, is not an offer of peace but a war manceuvre.” 
As for the past, the facts, dates, and figures show that the war 
was desired, provoked, and declared by Garmany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

The Note proceeds to give a summary of the events which led 
immediately to the war, and points out how Belgium was invaded 
by an Empire which had guaranteed her neutrality, and which 
has had the assurance to proclaim that treaties were “ scraps of 
paper” and that “necessity knows no law.” Germany’s so-called 
offers of peace rest on a war-map of Europe alone, which represents 
nothing more than a superficial and passing phase of the situa- 
tion, and not the real strength of the belligerents. A peace 
concluded upon these conditions is dismissed by the Note as 
impossible. 


The disasters caused by the declaration of war and the innumer- 
able outrages committed by Germany and her allies demand 
penalties, reparation, and guarantees for security in the future. 
The object of the overtures was to create dissension in the 
Allied countries, but the attempt thus made has proved abortive. 
“ Finally, these overtures attempt to justify in advance in the eyes 
of the world a new series of crimes—-submarine warfare, deporta- 
tions, forced labour, and forced enlistment of inhabitants against 
their own countries, and violations of neutrality.” 


With so much of preface, the Allies reject in plain terms the 
proposal to negotiate :— 

“Once again tho Allies declare that no © is possible so long as 
they have not secured reparation of violated rights and liberties, recog- 
nition of the principle of nationalities, and of the free existence of 
small states; so long as they have not brought about a settlement 
ealculated to end, once and for all, forces which have constituted a 
perpetual menace to the nations and to afford the only effective 
guarantees for the future security of the world.” 


The Note concludes with a series of paragraphs devoted to 
Belgium. It shows how, in spite of the fact that she possessed 
a special status rendering her territory inviolable and placing her 
under the guarantee of the Powers and outside all European con- 
flicts, Belgium was the first Power to suffer from German aggres- 
sion. In view of this fact the Belgian Government think it 
necessary to define the aims which Belgium has never ceased to 
pursue :— 


“ Belgium has always scrupulously fulfilled the duties which her 
neutrality imposed upon her. She has taken up arms to defend her 
independence and her neutrality violated by Germany, and to show 
that she remains faithful to her international o ~ ye: On 
August 4th, 1914, in the Reichstag, the German Chancellor admitted 
that this aggression constituted an injustice contrary to the laws 
of nations and pledged himself in the name of Germany to repair 
it. ee | two and a half years this injustice has been cruell 
aggrava by the proceedings of the occupying forces, whic 
have exhausted the resources of the country, ruined its industries, 
devastated its towns and villages, and have been responsible for 
innumerable massacres, executions, and imprisonments. At this very 
moment, while Germany is proclaiming peace and humanity to the 
— she is deporting Belgian citizens by thousands and reducing them 
to slavery.” 





Taken as a whole, the Note must be admitted to be not only 
dignified in style but sound in matter. It leaves out nothing that 





is essential in the case of the Allies, and says nothing which is 
superfluous. No finesse was needed and none is practised. A 
better proof of the sincerity of the Allied Powers could not have 
been given. In face of this document, how is it possible for any 
impartial and properly instructed man to take the line that there 
were faults on both sides and that neither combatant has a monopoly 
of good faith? The essential fact in the whole business is that 
Germany made Austria’s quarrel with Serbia an excuse for attacking 
France, Russia, and Belgium, and through them Britain. Those 
Powers were attacked in the same spirit in which Frederick the 
Great, in the first Silesian War, attacked. Maria Theresa. In both 
cases the war was made solely because the Prussian Govern. 
ment believed that they could win. 


The Note has been well received in America, where it has brought 
much enlightenment. It has shown the American people that the 
Allies, instead of being beaten, as they have been repeatedly told 
by the Germans, not only consider themselves victors, but would 
never dream of snatching at a premature and illusory peace. Next, 
it has shown that when the Allies say they intend to have reparation 
for the past and guarantees for the future and security, they mean 
business and not talk. Finally, the Note proves that the Allies, 
unlike the Germans, are in no hurry to make peace. But this, 
as America is quick to see, is not the attitude either of people who 
are beaten or of people who are ashamed of their cause. 


The Allies’ reply to what people are now beginning to seo was 
a not unfriendly, and therefore perfectly legitimate, question by 
Mr. Wilson will be published at the end of this week. It will, 
we trust, give further enlightenment in regard to the conditions 
upon which peace will ultimately be made. We hazard the guess 
that, though the reply will not be as detailed, it will be in 
substance not unlike the statement as to the conditions which 
we ventured to set forth last week. 


The New Year Honours, except for the Army, have not yet 
appeared. These naturally are of more interest to the Service 
than to the general public, but we cannot refrain from offering 
our most hearty congratulations to the Commander-in-Chief on 
the Western front on his attainment of the rank of Field-Marshal. 
The baton was never better deserved or placed in abler hands. 
If we were asked to pick out Sir Douglas Haig’s peculiar military 
quality, we should say it was military imagination. He seems 
able in a very special degree to project himself into the circum- 
stances that result from the operations he plans. At the same 
time, there is nothing vague or sketchy about his military designs. 
“TI consolidate,” or better, “‘I make good,” might well be his 
motto. 


The war has been crowded with romantic adventures by sea and 
land in every part of the world, but perhaps nothing is more sen- 
sational, more reminiscent of blue lights and the accents of warning 
and suspense from the orchestra, than the murder of the monk Ras- 
putin in Petrograd. All the circumstances are melodramatic in a 
high degree. ‘The round hole cut in the ice, the footmarks on the 
snow, the drops of blood, the recovery of the body from the water 
dented with wounds, the suspicion that the murdered man was 
killed at the Palace of one of the most aristocratic families in Russia, 
and the story of the mad dog seem too theatrical for real life, and 
yet they happened. 


A Reuter telegram published on Wednesday contains the follow- 
ing particulars :— 

“* The names of those who took part in the deed are generally known. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the whole of Russia breathes moro 
freely for the removal of a most baleful influence, recognized as one of 
the pivots of the Germanophile forces. This hideous mediaeval night- 
mare is now dissipated, and no purpose would be served by recapitulating 
its immoral horrors. One may leave history to marvel at the power 
wielded by the uneducated Siberian peasant with his notorious depravity, 
whose name is execrated throughout the length and breadth of the 
Empire. His unlimited sway over certain personalities is genorally 
ascribed to hypnotic powers.” 


We are not going to flounder in the morasses of personal and party 
scandal, or attempt to decide how much was true, how much cruelly 
unjust gossip, but there can be no doubt that Rasputin did play 
in Russian society the part of a religious Cagliostro. Though the 
authorities of the Russian Church tried to proscribe him, he managed 
again and again to defy them and tosecure for himself a position above 
the laws, civil and ecclesiastical. The politicians and the place-hunters 
courted him, and he is said to have amassed very considerable sums 
of money. Whether those who took his life did so on the grounds 
of private revenge or of patriotism remains to be seen. In any 
case, we agree with Reuter’s correspondent that the disappearance 
of this sinister figure is a subject for congratulation for all true 
friends of Russia. 
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Wednesday’s papers announce that, as the result of conversa- 
tions between the Grand Shereef of Mecca and the Allies, carried 
on mainly through the intermediation of British authorities in 
Egypt and the Sudan, it has been agreed that the Shereef shall 
henceforth be known as the King of the Hedjaz. We do not doubt 
that this formal recognition of the descendant of the Prophet and 
the hereditary guardian of the Holy Places will be received with 
pleasure throughout those parts of the Mohammedan world which 
are not bound to servitude under the Ottoman yoke. It must 
always be remembered that the Grand Shereef is no mere rebel 
or usurper who has carved himself out a kingdom, but rather a 
great religious chief who has freed himself from the military 
tyranny of the sinister camarilla which now rules at Con- 
gstantinople in the name of the derelict claimant to the honours 
of the Caliphate. 


The new Emperor Charles of Austria and the Empress Zita were 
erowned as King and Qucen of Hungary at Budapest on Saturday, 
December 30th. Count Tisza as Palatine placed the Iron Crown 
on the King’s head. When Francis Joseph came to the throne in 
1848, that crown was in the hands of Kossuth and was not recovered 
till long after from its hiding-place at Orsova. Once more a King 
of Hungary ascended the coronation mound, formed of earth from 
all the counties of his kingdom, and waved the sword of St. Stephen 
to the four winds—a symbol of the protection which in these tragic 
days the Hungarian frontiers sorely need. We are reminded that 
Maria Theresa was crowned Queen of Hungary when the Prussians 
had fallen upon Silesia and the French and Bavarians were threaten- 
ing Vienna. Doubtless King Charles wondered whether he would 
have the same luck as his ancestress in surviving a hopelessly bad 
start. 


Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, acting in unison, have followed 
the example of Switzerland in informing the belligerent Powers 
that they sympathize with President Wilson’s Note and hope that 
something may come of it. On the other hand, Spain, the chief 
of the European neutrals, has frankly declined to act on Mr. Wilson’s 
hint that her support at this time would be opportune. In reply 
to Mr. Wilson, the Spanish Government says that it could not act 
with any effect, as the Central Powers express “ their firm intention 
that the conditions of peace should be concerted between the 
belligerent Powers alone.” Spain therefore awaits a more favour- 
able moment for offering her services. Her refusal to be used in 
furthering the German peace propaganda appears to have caused 
great surprise and annoyance to the very active German colony in 
Spain and their clerical friends. 








Mr. Prothero, the new President of the Board of Agriculture, 
has lost no time in inviting the county War Agricultural Com- 
mittees to find out how much land can be brought under cultivation 
this spring and how much more can be made ready for next year’s 
harvest. If grassland may be ploughed with profit, the Board 
will not hesitate to constrain the owner if he prove unwilling to 
consent. The Board itself will take up any farm that is derelict or 
“ inadequately cultivated.” It hopes to provide motor-tractors for 
ploughing, and it has obtained the services of all German prisoners 
and interned aliens who are used to work on the land. The prisoners 
will be allotted according to the needs of the counties. ‘‘ Do not 
despair of labour,’ telegraphed Mr. Prothero to the North- 
amptonshire Committee. With so vigorous a President at 
the Board, the farmers may well feel renewed confidence in 
the future. 


Lord French has made some interesting statements in an inter- 
view with Mr. Edward Price Bell, the London correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News. Mr. Bell asked whether Lord French 
thought the small neutral countries were in danger of being over- 
trun by the Germans. “I certainly think so,” was the answer. 
Lord French explained that fortification and spade-work were of 
mere importance now than at any previous period in military 
history, and if fresh populations were impressed into German 
fervice as labourers this would add immensely to the strength of 
the German fighting fronts. “If Germany,” asked Mr. Bell, 
“were to give Holland, Denmark, Norway, and perhaps Sweden 
the choice of joining her or being subjugated, what would be the 
effect upon Germany’s military position ?”’ Lord French replied that 
the strength of Germany would be increased in proportion as her 
strength has been increased by impressing the populations of the 
fmaller countries she has already conquered. It was possible 
that Germany when sinking would seize on little States as though 
they were lifebuoys, 





Mr. Bell next asked whether the Allies would have treated 
Belgium differently during the war if there had not been an over- 
whelming demand upon their humanity. Lord French said that 
from a purely military point of view the right thing would have 
been to apply the blockade to Belgium since it had become enemy 
territory. But this could not be done for the sake of the Belgian 
people. On the contrary, Britain and France had contributed 
about £22,000,000 for Belgian relief, and the Allies had also em- 
ployed ships which were badly needed elsewhere to carry food te 
Belgium. In one month thirty-four voyages had been made from 
the Western Hemisphere to Belgium, and in the whole course of 
the relief work twelve ships had been lost through the illegal 
warfare of the Germans. All the time the Germans had been 
seizing and exporting food, raw material, and machinery from 
Belgium. In addition to that, they had robbed the Belgians of 
some £10,000,000. The Allies, in fact, had relieved Germany of 
her obligation under international law to feed seven million Belgians. 
If they had not done this, the Germans would have known what 
it meant to have a starving population on their lines of com- 
munication. 


As the Annual Conference of Educational Associations, which 
opened on Monday at the University of London, Sir Henry Miers, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester, who presided, 
spoke of the general interest in educational matters as the most 
striking change since their last meeting. He welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Education, and hoped it would 
be followed by effective action. Noman could be better qualified by 
knowledge and experience. The Master of Balliol, who delivered 
the inaugural address, dealt with the revolution of thought upon 
educational matters which had taken place during recent months, 
not perhaps in the minds of those who had the right to express an 
opinion, but among intelligent persons who had hitherto avoided edu- 
cational discussion. He saw hopeful signs in the experiments which 
went to show that better workmen were made by education than by 
setting them to work at an early age, and in the contributions made 
by Trade Unions to education through the tutorial classes movement 
for the mass of the people. The movement to take in natural 
science was not hostile to the older subjects. As for the future, his 
experience was that boldness was prudence and that it was best to 
launch the whole programme on the broadest grounds. Unless we 
educated our democracy there would be the greatest social and 
political trouble as the outcome of the war. 


Professor Gilbert Murray took a hopeful view of our national 
education in an address which he gave to the Conference on 
Tuesday. “We were now improving, or were before war 
broke out,” especially in “the older, deeply rooted schools.” 
He stoutly denied the common charge that we spent too 
much time on classics and literature. In Germany secondary 
education was far more classical than it is here, and did not give 
more attention to physical science. Professor Murray diagnosed the 
real fault as a class distinction. Boys in the Public Schools were 
overdosed with classics, whether they were intellectually fitted to 
learn Greek or not, while boys of the middle and lower classes “* were 
almost absolutely debarred from the possibility of studying the 
classics at all.” 

Professor Murray admitted that as a nation we neglected modern 
languages, partly, however, because English is spoken all the world 
over and because our great literature is almost inexhaustible. He 
touched on the true cause of much ignorance when he sald that we 
had not worked hard enough. ‘“ Our standards of comfort, pleasure, 
and expenditure—at any rate among the richer classes—were prob- 
ably the highest known in the history of the world.” We have, 
in other words, gone too far in reversing the proverb that “ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Professor Murray said that 
in the elementary schools we needed smaller classes and “ teachera 
with real culture behind them.” Those few words, though so easy 
to say, and so admirable in spirit, imply, of course, a veritable 
revolution in our school system. 


Mr. Reginald J. Smith, K.C., whose tragic death—the result of 
ill-health and overwork—occurred last week, had been since 1899 
the head of the publishing firm of Smith, Elder, and Co. In this 
position he faithfully and genially maintained the high traditions of 
a house founded by his namesake and father-in-law, the late Mr. 
George Smith, the publisher and friend of Charlotte Bronté, 
Thackeray, and Browning, who founded the Cornhill and the Pall 
Mall Gazeite and left an abiding memorial of his munificent enter- 
prise in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——.—— 
THE OPPORTUNITY THAT WILL NOT RETURN. 


‘i British people have before them the opportunity to 
solve the Liquor problem. Will they seize it, or will they 
let it pass unused, never to return ? A series of astonishing 
accidents, and a fortunate moment in the mood of the nation, 
have combined to make it possible for Mr. Lloyd George to 
confer a great benefit on his country, and to obtain for himself 
& pre-eminent position amongst modern statesmen. If we 
win the war under his Premiership, though there will be 
gratitude to him in no small measure, the nation will feel 
that in the last resort it has been not our statesmen but our 
sailors and soldiers, the men on the sea and the men in the 
trenches, who by their valour, their self-sacrifice, and their 
invincible steadiness have made us the victors. The palm of 
battle must go to them. If, however, the Liquor problem 
is solved in a way that is reasonable in itself and just to 
all—the way in which it can now be solved—the praise 
will be his p. og He will be the St. George who has slain 
the Dragon. 

Before we deal any further with Mr. Lloyd George's 
opportunity we want to say a few words of confession 
and apology on our own behalf. Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Pryor, 
and several other correspondents have taken us to task for 
certain bitter words which we used about the brewers. We 
hold that we could find sound facts and arguments to 
justify and support those words. But whether we can or 
cannot do so does not matter, for we are not going to enter 
on any further discussion on this point We admit that we 
put ourselves grievously in the wrong in yielding at such a 
moment as this to the temptation to use expressions which 
must tend to divide and not to unite. Nothing is more 
despicable than the spectacle of men in peril covering each 
other with abuse. We mean, therefore, for the future in 
this controversy to abandon the use of invective or harsh 
words in any shape or form. We must of course state the 
facts as we sce them and draw the conclusions for action 
that seem to us inevitable, but we will not embark on any- 
thing which may appear like imputing motives. For this 
reason, though we publish their protests, our corre- 
spondents’ letters receive no comment. 

The Liquor problem has developed with extraordinary 
rapidity in the last three weeks, and is now, we believe, ripe for 
solution. If it is solved now, the nation will greatly benefit, 
both in war and in peace. If, owing to want of courage and 
consistency in our leading politicians, it is not solved, the 
prosecution of the war must be seriously delayed, and we 
may be placed in a position of danger from which our states- 
men could and ought to have preserved us. Moreover, we 
shall be forced to face the future bowed down with a heritage 
of trouble from the past. 

The Spectator policy provides, we believe, the best method 


of solving the problem. It is a winning policy and a just 
policy. t can be stated, like most things that are worth 
anything, in a very few words. 


(1) Prohibition for the War. (2) The elimination of private 
goons from the manufacture and sale of intoxicants after the 

ar. 

The instrument for obtaining what we desire is in both cases 
State Purchase on just terms. 

But though this is the solution we desire, we realize that 
as things are we cannot at once carry our whole policy. The 
oliticians have not enough courage to give us Prohibition 
or the War straight off and by direct means. It is, however, 
clear from the newpapers and from other indications as to the 
movement of public opinion that we can, if we press for it, 
have State Purchase. Let us have it. Let us accept offhand 
as much of the Spectator policy as we can get by general 
agreement. In a matter so vital we should not recommend 
@ compromise if it were a compromise of principle, or if it 
were one of those half-measures which would prevent the whole 
measure ever being carried out. The acceptance of State 
Purchase, even though not coupled with Prohibition for the 
War, is no compromise of this kind. Therefore after the 
fullest deliberation and the most anxious thought on the 
whole matter, we urge its acceptance upon all those who 
agree with our policy. State Purchase will not give us immedi- 
ately what we want, but we believe that it will give it to us 
in the end, if slowly and by two removes. We want to open 
a locked door in order that the nation may escape from the 
suffocating and poisonous atmosphere into the fresh air and 
gain strength to attack and resist its enemics. By State 





Purchase we obtain the key and put it into thelock, though 
at the moment we do not obtain an order to turn it. 

What we now recommend is to make the door ready to be 
que. confident that when this has been done the present 
clamour against using the key willdiedown. To return to our 
metaphor—till we have got Purchase there is little chance 
of opening the door. When we have got it, instead of a wild 
and dangerous struggle to force open the door we shall have 
the power to carry out our policy quietly and efficiently, 
All that will be necessary to be done will be to persuade 
the British people to use the key. We are confident that 
if once what we may call the dividend opposition—i.e., the 
Trade opposition—is put an end to by Purchase, we can in- 
duce the nation, ifnot to fling the door wide open during the 
war, as we should like, at any rate to open it a considerable 
distance and to obtain, if not all the advantages of com- 
~ Prohibition during the War, at all events a large part of 

em. 

We can best make people understand the arguments which 
have convinced us that we must take the policy of Purchase 
when we can, and trust to the common-sense and sound 
instincts of the British people to use their opportunity, by 
considering what the position would be if Purchase were now 
to take place under the equitable scheme which was drawn up 
in April, 1915, by the mixed Committee of the Trade and the 
Teetotalers, but never put into operation. Purchase accom- 
plished, what would be the first thing done by a War 
Government keenly intent upon leaving no stone unturned 
to secure war efficiency ? We know already what must 
be their action in regard to the use of sugar, cereals, and 
other foodstuffs. They told us in effect what it would 
be when they told us tat the country is faced with the 
terrible risks of food shortage, and that we must exercise 
the strictest economy in all materials that can be used 
for feeding human beings. Clearly, they would be obliged 
either to act contrary to their own strong appeals for 
food thrift or else to say: “ We cannot use an ounce of 
foodstuffs in the national breweries. Howcould we say: ‘ You 
are in peril of starvation, but of course we must go on brewing 
liquor out of foodstuffs just as usual’?” In regard to the 
distilleries, they would no doubt have to say that as alcohol is 
necessary for the manufacture of explosives, they must con- 
tinue to make alcohol, but only for ammunition purposes. 
For all other purposes its manufacture must cease. As regards 
brewing, they could only allow the production of those non- 
alcoholic or practically non-alcoholic beers which can be 
produced by the use of hops alone—beers that are in effect 
temperance drinks. To continue our metaphor—those respon- 
sible for food control would not only have turned the key 
in the door, but have set that door a good way open. But 
that is not all. Those who are responsible for the man-power 
of the nation, and who are indignant, and rightly indignant, 
at the sight of any persons working at unnecessary trades, 
especially when those trades belong to the Government, 
would at once descend upon the Depnstment which had 
taken over the breweries and distilleries and the public- 
houses of all kinds and say: “ It is a scandal for a Govern- 
ment Department to employ this large number of men whose 
mega powers are wanted in a dozen different directions. 

ere is a reservoir from which we can draw large numbers 
of substitutes. It will greatly help us in our work of seeing 
that a large proportion of the four million men of military 
age who are still in the country shall perform soldiers’ rather 
than civilians’ duty.” 

But even these imperative war claims on the Department 
concerned with distilling, brewing, and retailing would not 
exhaust the demand. The Shipping Controller would most 
impatiently insist that no more liquor of any kind or materials 
for making liquor must burden our already overburdened 
ships. In the language which one Department of State is apt 
to use to another, the Shipping Controller would refuse without 
a Cabinet Order any longer to provide sea transport for 
intoxicants. At the same time the railways would ask 
why their trains should be loaded with what would then 
be Government beer and whisky barrels. Finally, the 
owners of the great shipbuilding yards and the great con- 
trolled munition factories would tell the Liquor Department 
what they have already told the Government during the 
past eighteen months, though unfortunately up till now 
without any result. They would say that the quality of 
their labour was being ruined by what the Prime Minister 
has called the lure of drink, and they would ask for the appli- 
cation of a policy of “ Down Glasses.” 

Thus the moment the Government had got the sale of intoxi- 
cants in their hands and under their complete control, the 
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trade in intoxicants would be whittled away from three or four 
sides. We should, that is, have reached, if not complete 
Prohibition during the War, something very like it. That, 
jn our opinion, would not be as efficient as downright Pro- 
hibition, but it would serve most of the necessary purposes 
of the war, and would, we must confess, be a charac- 
teristically English way of arriving at the result we desire. 
We should not have mentioned the word Prohibition, except 
to reject it as something quite impossible, but we should 
have achieved all the results, or almost all the results, of 
“Prohibition during War.” It is for these reasons that we are 
willing to abandon our demand for Prohibition, and are willing 
to accept, though somewhat illogically, the policy of Purchase 
as ‘a cort of alternative.’ But we can only give up the 
demand for Prohibition during the War if Pesdhets is immedi- 
ately applied. If there is hesitation and delay, the demand 
for Prohibition must be maintained and developed. 





STATE PURCHASE—AND WITHOUT DELAY. 


E desire to urge upon all who have hitherto supported us 
in our policy to follow our example, and to let the 
Government know that they will agree to Purchase, confident 
that when the Government have got the Trade in their hands 
the force of circumstances will compel them to adopt the 
policy of “‘ Down Glasses during the War ” in fact, if not in 
name, This appeal we must enforce by a warning which we 
trust our readers will recognize as no bogy invented to 
frighten them into doing what we want, but as founded on a 
fact of the first moment. The opportunity which is now before 
us of acquiring the Trade—that is, of eliminating private profit 
from the sale of intoxicants—will never occur again, or at 
any rate not in our generation. It is a measure which in all 
probability the Government, the extreme section of the Tem- 
perance Party, and the Trade could only be got to assent to in 
war time and under the pressure of a great national peril. 
We must take occasion by the hand and at once. Itisacase of 
“ Now or never ” if ever there was one. This argument applies 
with quite as great a force to those who agree with the Trade 
as to those who agree with us. The producers and retailers 
have an opportunity of getting out of a doomed business on 
just and reasonable terms. If they obstruct instead of — 
it, they may win the day, but it will be one of those fata 
triumphs which injure the victors more than the vanquished. 
They will save the Trade, but only to ensure its final ruin. 
Remember that the change in public habits and customs 
and the change in the attitude of the medical profession 
towards liquor are tending to reduce to the vanishing-point 
the distillers’ and the brewers’ profits. Again, the demands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and of the Local 
Authorities upon the Trade are sure to be increased when 
the settlement of the war bill is reached. Lastly, the Trade 
is bound to find in the lean years of peace a great falling 
away in the purchasing-power of the nation. There will be 
no separation allowances for them to draw on, and no 
workmen’s salaries running into £10 or £15 a week. 

We admit that such arguments as these may scem to come 
badly from us, but in spite of that we cannot refrain from 
pointing out that the shareholders will be mad if they do not 
exercise all the pressure they can upon the directors to make 
the best terms they can, and so save the situation. And 
here let us say that, while protecting the interests of the share- 
holders, we shall be very foolish and also very unjust if we do 
not also extend some measure of protection to those who, 
though they have no exactly purchasable interest in the pro- 
duction and sale of intoxicants, may yet suffer a serious 
pecuniary injury by the taking over of the Trade. To put it 
quite frankly, there is a great army of permanent officials on 
whose advice the shareholders will depend in the matter of 
accepting or rejecting proposals forState Purchase. These per- 
manent officials must not of course be bribed into giving their 
advice for Purchase, but at any rate they must not be placed 
in such a position that advice to purchase would mean de- 
struction for themselves, their wives and families. A lawyer 
of great experience once gave the present writer the following 
practical sivas : “ If ever you have to settle a difficult busi- 
ness problem which involves solicitors’ costs, always make it 
clear from the beginning of the negotiations that which- 
ever way things go, those costs will be fully paid. If you 
neglect to make that clear, you are very likely to find yourself 
up against a brick wall. If you make that provision, which 
ts after all very often a just provision, you will find your 
course greatly facilitated.” Don't let us allow a scheme so 
beneficial to the country to be ruined by what will in effect be 
® squabble over costs. Let the principle of Purchase involve 
the principle that acquisition by the State shall not, as far as 





possible, mean the financial ruin of any individual. The nation 
must shoulder its own burdens, not lay them on the backs of 
others. 

If the failure to seize the present occasion for the solution 
of the problem will ruin the hopes of those who feel as we do on 
the war aspects of the Liquor question, and if it will also bring 
destruction to the Trade, still more strongly do we feel that 
failure to seize that opportunity will involve the ruin of the 
present Government. That Government entered upon their 
prosecution of the war with high hopes, and now that they 
are established we desire to support them to the very best of 
our ability. Our readers will at first think our warning to the 
Government exaggerated. Yet we are certain that if the 
Government now refuse to adopt a policy of Purchase—the 
— of acquiring the key and placing it in the lock of the 

oor—their tenure of power will be short and precarious. Any 
one who can use his imagination will soon see that we are 
a We can assure the Government that the demand for 
“ Down Glasses” is not going to stop. If the Government 
should unhappily say that, in spite of the Prime Minister’s 
well-known views as to Purchase, the problem is one upon which 
they cannot agree, and that therefore they cannot carry out 
Purchase even though the country and the Trade have con- 
sented, then the demand for Prohibition pure and simple during 
the war, a demand already made by the employers in the ship- 
——- trade and endorsed by the foremen, and still more a 
demand made by those who are faced with the food shortage, 
will be carried on with redoubled vigour. To put it quite 
plainly, the people of Britain are not going to risk a famine 
which the Government have themselves brought home to 
men’s minds, or hinder the only action which may prove effec- 
tive in meeting the submarine peril—the building of a new 
ship for every old ship sunk—because the Goverrment have not 
the strength to tackle the Liquor problem. Imagine the effect 
on a Conference called between those who feel as we do about 
the food problem and the shipbuilders and other workers 
at necessary trades. If the members of the Conference 
were to tell the country, as undoubtedly they would 
then tell it, the whole hideous truth about the way io 
which our national efficiency is being impaired by whisky 
and beer, we do not believe that this or any other 
Government, however strong, would be able to stand up 
against the anger of the people. The Government will have oo 
answer because it was they who in the first place warned us 
of the peril ; or rather, their only answer will be that which 
has already been given, and which we may call the roast-pig 
answer. Weare to goon turning food into intoxicants, and 
to allow the shipping yards all over the country to be twenty 
or thirty thousand men short on Mondays, because the 
brewers’ offal is such nice food for cows! The burning down of 
houses to produce roast pig and tasty crackling is really a 
joke compared to keeping the Trade going in order to improve 
the milk supply. We do not want to distort this argument, 
but its employment by able men is in effect a form of flinging 
up the argumentative sponge. 

To state the matter once more: We are convinced that if the 
Government refuse to allow the Prime Minister to do what 
it is an open secret he wants to do—t.e., carry out State Pur- 
chase—they will ultimately, though very possibly after a fierce 
struggle, be forced into doing it. But the policy of resisting 
and yielding, as the late Government found, is a sure way to 
bring down a Ministry. A War Government must lead the 
nation, not be kicked from behind into doing their duty. 
Depend upon it, if the Government miss the opportunity 
which now confronts them, their fate is sealed. 





THE POWER OF THE ALLIES. 


N angry man, it has been said, opens his mouth and 
shuts his eyes. Many of our countrymen, hotly im- 
patient of delay, and ignorant, as wo believe, of at least half 
of the inevitable causes of delay, have opened their mouths 
wide in the past year in denouncing apathy and incompetence 
at home. They have not succeeded in producing an atmo- 
sphere of gloom—fortunately, since gloominess is quite as 
bad to fight on as an empty stomach—but they have from 
time to time produced waves of depression, pent mistrust 
in certain leaders who are worthy of trust. We need not 
attempt to analyse the forebodings which still seem to possess 
some people. Pessimism, as a matter of fact, comes and goes 
like the winds and with as little apparent reason. It is a kind 
of intermittent fever. But we do think that, after ruling out 
the pessimists who insist morbidly and peevishly in hugging 
their pessimism to themselves, the average estimate of the 
military situation formed by British people does less than 
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wustice to the position of power in which the Allies find them- 
selves at the opening of this New Year. Mouths are still 
opened far enough in self-depreciation to shut the eyes to the 
truth. We have made many mistakes, some of them serious, 
out our enemies have made as many, if not more. So far as 
anything can be proved in war, it is amply proved that we 
have taken the measure of the Germans on the land and in the 
air, and that we only await the favourable opportunity to press 
ouradvantages home. Further, our gallant men know this, and 
it is patent that the Germansalsoknowit. As for ourmilitant 
supremacy at sea, that has never been in question. The toll 
which German submarines take of mercantile shipping—not 
only ours but that of the neutrals who serve us—is of course 
heavy. But the restrictions we have been compelled to lay upon 
ourselves hare left us up till now in a state of comfort, if not 
exactly of luxury, compared with that of the Germans. All 
history has shown that the nation which effectually controls the 
seacannot lose awar. Why, then, should this war bean excep- 
tion ? It is ridiculous to suppose that it will be. No doubt 
the strongest Navy that ever existed cannot of itself win a war 
on land. An army is necessary to give the decisive blow. But 
a navy, as history has taught us, can ensure the conditions 
under which that blow may be delivered with its greatest pre- 
cision and force. Clearly those conditions are in existence ; 
the sea, from the combatant point of view, is ours, and the 
British, French, Russian, and Italian Armies have been 
wrought in the furnace of experience into a true and tested 
weapon which will be able to strike with a vigour in the 
coming spring that our enemies have not yet imagined. 

All through the winter our munitions are piling up, 80 
that we shall be able to give the enemy, when the ground 
is again dry and firm, a stra ng that will make his consterna- 
tion during the Somme Battle seem but a dim image of his new 
sufferings. In Egypt and Mesopotamia we have turned from 
the defensive to the offensive. Macedonia is not a suitable 
country for a large campaign, but if the Germans care to 
come as far as the outer defences of Salonika, and are able to 
do so, we shall be ready for them, and delighted to see them. 
Nothing suits us better than to fight with our backs to the 
open sea as Wellington fought at Torres Vedras. The one 
dark spot is Rumania. Of course the rapid march of the 
Germans across that country has been a surprise and a dis- 
appointment. But the Germans cannot perform miracles 
any more than other nations can, and it is therefore certain 
that they have not performed this feat wituout using up men 
and material which they would give untold gold to have back 
again next spring when they are pressed to the point of despera- 
tion in France. Even if the worst happened in Rumania and 
the Germans overran it entirely as they overran Serbia, they 
would still have gained no essential military advantage if 
they had not destroyed or vitally weakened some one of the 
Allies’ main armies. The Germans want to gain map-victories 
in the Balkans, but when they have lost the war they will 
find that maps mean very little indeed. When their army in 
the West has been beaten they will have no power left for 
arguing or bargaining anywhere else. If they were finding 
much food and oil in Rumania, it might indeed be said that 
they were benefiting by their latest victory; but all the 
accounts agree in saying that they have secured little of either. 
We do not forget that in the spring, if not before, the Germans 
will try to break out in some fresh direction. To them the 
initiative is a word of military magic, a kind of abracadabra 
which every self-respecting German strategist repeats to him- 
self when he lies down at night, and which possesses his earliest 
thoughts when he wakes up in the morning. Not to be able to 
say that he is taking the initiative is to the German a humili- 
ating confession of failure. It may be assumed therefore that 
Germany will try to ward off our spring attack by some antici- 
patory counterblow. If she can find nothing else practical to 
do, she may very well try a raid upon this country. The 
German is a desperate logician who sticks at nothing when 
he is in the run of his logic. 


It may be thought that we have assumed our power to con- 
quer in the West rather too easily. We do not think that we 
haveerred. Our warrant is the most businesslike and reassur- 
ingly able despatch from Sir Douglas Haig on the Somme Battle 
which was published in the papers of last Saturday. The 
restrained and modest language of the Commander-in-Chief 
cannot prevent any reader from appreciating the extra- 
ordinary significance of that battle—the longest, greatest, and 
hardest the world has ever seen. Read Sir Douglas Haig’s 
description of the diabolically complete and scientific nature 
of the defences the Germans had prepared, and then reflect 
what a critical moment it was when the new British Armies 
found themselves up against this almost incredibly forbidding 








wall. Many of our troops had had but a brief trainj 
Could flesh and blood prevail against the elaborate and 
intricate lines, cased in steel and wire, and served from pro- 
found burrows in the earth which shell-fire was impotent to 
destroy? Our men succeeded marvellously—beyond aj} 
expectation. From the point of view of moral, the ve 
intensity of the German meng science of defence turned to 
our ee ; the German soldiers know now that nothing 
conceivable by the wit of military man can save them jg 
future. Tho battle of the Somme was undertaken rather 
sooner than Sir Douglas Haig would have wished. He would 
have liked to wait till our munitions had accumulated int 
vaster reserves and our men had had more practical experience, 
But he could not wait, for the need of Verdun was pressing, 
and German troops were being transferred from the West to 
the Russian and Italian fronts. It would have been perfidy 
not to help our glorious French Ally there and then. So the 
attack began on July Ist. We cannot follow the battle again 
through its three familiar phases. Enough to say that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Hubert Gough brilliantly perfogmed 
the parts assigned to them, Sir Douglas Haig is fortunate 
indeed in his generals. But he will not persuade his readers to 
believe that his estimate of his own tack as that of offering a 
" — guidance ” does justice to the accuracy, care, and 
boldness with which he framed his admirable military plans. 
The design was his and the whole responsibility was his. The 
early failures at the northern end of our line were redeemed 
before the end of this portentous battle, and on 
November 18th, when the battle as such came to an end, 
Sir Douglas Haig was able to tell himself that ulong nearly 
the whole le f of the ridge we looked down on to the 
promised land in German occupation. That is the com- 
manding position from which we shall restart when the 
weather is finer and warmer, and the slush has once again 
become firm under wheel and foot. As Sir Douglas Hai 
says, if any one of his three purposes (of helping Verdun, al 
sate the transference of German troops, and of wearing 
own the strength of the enemy in front of him) had been 
achieved, the battle would have been justified. But all thrce 
were achieved. German troops were rushed to the Somme. 
Quite half of the total German strength was engaged in the 
course of the fighting and was defeated. It is “ beyond 
doubt,” as Sir Douglas Haig says, that the enemy's losses in 
men and material were “ very considerably higher” than those 
of the British and French. Tn moral the balance in our favour 
was still greater. The resistance of the Germans “ became 
latterly decidedly feeblor than it had been in the earlier stages 
of the battle.” In conclusion, Sir Douglas Haig says :— 
“The enemy’s power has not yet been bro\en, nor is it yet possible 
to form an par hh, of the time the war may last before the objects for 
which the Allies are fighting have been attained. But the Somme 
Battle has placed beyond doubt the ability of the Allies to gain those 
objects. . . . Noither victors nor the vanquished will forget this [the 
fact that half the total German force was defeated]; and, though 
bad weather has given the enemy a respite, there will undoubtedly be 
many thousands in his ranks who will begin the new campaign with 
little confidence in their ability to resist our assaults or to overcome 
our defence.” 
We could have asked for no better assurance at the opening 
of the year. 





INDIAN UNREST. 


HERE is no doubt that the war has produced a certain 
feeling of unrest in India—a condition not dangerous, 

but to some extent a source of anxiety. Private letters from 
India tell us that on all hands there is an increasing 
demand for self-government. What natives of India who 
use this phrase mean by it probably they understand as 
little as we do. In the European sense, or, to be more precise, 
in the strictly English sense, self-government is impossible in 
India for the simple reason that there is no self. England 
was able to establish the practice of self-government, and 
to spread that form of government as an ideal over the rest 
of the British Isles and of the British Empire, because she 
has enjoyed to a greater extent than most other countries 
unity of race, of religion, and of language. In India thero 
is no such unity. To begin with, aan are recognized in 
the Indian Census over a hundred distinct languages apart 
from distinct dialects of the same language. The only thing 
that can claim to be even approximately a lingua franca 
throughout the whole of the peninsula is the English language. 
This is the first great distinction between India and Britain, 
and until this is realized it is absolutely futile to discuss 
Indian problems. Community of language is the strongest 
of links between human beings. Diversity of language is an 
essential barrier. That however is only the beginning of 
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the story. In England, with the partial exception of the 
Celtic elements in Wales and Cornwall, we have complete 
unity of race. In India the separate races are numberless, 
They differ from one another more than a Southern Italian 
peasant differs from a Norwegian sailor. Thirdly, in England 
we have an approximate unity of religion. It is true that 
the divergences between the different sects of Christianity 
are occasionally exaggerated into real hostility, but in the 
main Englishmen are content to rub along together whether 
they be members of the Charch of England, or of the Church 
of Rome, or of one or other of the numerous Nonconformist 
Communions. In India not only are there two main groups 
of mutually hostile religions—namely, the Mohammedans 
and the Hindus—but there are various minor groups such as 
the Jains, the Sikhs, and the Parsees, and in addition there 
js the extraordinary religious custom which divides the 
Hindu community itself into a series of completely separated 
castes. The Hindu caste system is alone fatal to any scheme 
of self-government for India on the British model. Not 
only does the caste system prohibit intermarriage, but it 
prohibits men of an inferior caste from touching persons of 
a superior caste, or even coming within their line of vision. 
Not long ago in one of the Southern States of India it was 
the practice for the Brahmin officials, when they left their offices 
in the afternoon, to employ a crier to run along the road 
shouting to the low-caste people to get out of sight so that 
the high-caste Brahmin might not be contaminated by seeing 
them. What kind of Municipal Council on a democratic basis 
could be constructed out of such elements as these ? 

Yet,as a necessary consequence of British rule in India, we 
constantly find attempts being made by the Government 
at home and by British officials in India to apply to India the 
British system of self-government. These attempts gener- 
ally have the enthusiastic approval of the House of Commons. 
The “ Mother of Parliaments” is in the main ignorant of 
Indian conditions, and in the main convinced that what has 
served the British Isles and the British Dominions fairly well 
can be applied without difficulty to the Indian Empire. Indian 
reformers are perfectly conscious both of the aspirations and 
of the limitations of the British House of Commons, and 
their demands are based upon a knowledge of what is likely 
to meet with approval in this country. Within the last few 
months an elaborate programme has been drawn up by the 
native members of the Viceroy’s Council asking for various 
reforms in the government of India, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a system of self-government. At the recent 
annual meeting of the National Indian Congress these demands 
were endorsed, A few days later the Moslem Congress, meet- 
ing in the same city, associated itself with the demands of the 
Hindus, who alone are represented to any appreciable extent 
in the so-called National Indian Congress, Similar resolutions 
have been passed again and again in the past thirty years, 
and happily no very serious action has been taken in conse- 
quence. All that has happened is that from timo to time 
various steps have been taken in the direction of introducin 
into India systems of more or less popular government fend 
upon English practice, These steps have been taken as a 
concession to combined pressure from so-called Indian 
reformers, and from enthusiastic but not extremely well- 
informed members of the House of Commons. 

One of the most important of these steps was taken by the 
late Lord Ripon when he was Viceroy of India. The present 
writer has a vivid recollection of hearing Lord Ripon’s reforms 
discussed in a railway carriage in the Punjab by a Sikh fellow- 
traveller. Speaking in somewhat hesitating English, this 
Punjabi gentleman said that he did not feel sufficiently well 
informed about politics to express a decisive opinion himself, 
but his friends who professed to understand these questions 
“were convinced that Lord Ripon’s local self-government was 
only a device of the British rulers of India to make Hindus 
and Mohammedans hate one another more than they did 
before.” He went on to explain that as long as the English 
official in any district was autocratic he could fold the balance 
evenly between Hindus and Mohammedans, but that if 
municipal matters were to be handed over to a locally elected 
body, Hindus and Mohammedans would have a new cause of 
quarrel, This unceasing enmity between Hindus and Moham- 
medans is alone a fatal obstacle to self-government in the 
English sense. Ifthe election, say, of a Municipal Council were 
conducted as it would bein England or Scotland, by general 
voting, the Hindus would secure all the seats and the Moham- 
medans would have no representation whatsoever. To get 
round this difficulty attempts have been made to introduce 
separate representation for Hindus and Mohammedans, 
allotting so many seats to the Moslems and so many to the 





non-Moslems. This scheme is bitterly resented by the Hindus, 
on the professed ground that it is undemocratic, but for the 
real reason that it would deprive them of the autocratic power 
at which they aim. 

It is well to state these broad facts with emphasis because 
they lie at the root of the matter, and no general vapourings 
about democratic ideals will get rid of them. India has 
no democratic ideals and no national unity. The true 
comparison between India and the Western world is best 
obtained by remembering that India is as big as the whole 
of Europe excluding Russia ; that she is more divided racially, 
linguistically, and religiously than the whole of Europe; 
and that if it were not for the Pax Britannica she would be 
constantly torn by wars as desolating as that from which 
Europe is now suffering. If the unrest in India be carefully 
analysed, it will probably be found that at the base of it there 
is not the slightest desire to imitate European institutions. 
There is a desire for two things—first, a greater share in the 
administration of the country ; and secondly, a greater recog- 
nition of social equality. The young Indian who has been 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge, and who goes back to 
India and talks about democratic government, is primarily 
anxious to get a well-paid Government appointment, and 
secondly to bo treated as the social equal of the Englishmen 
among whom he moves. Both ambitions are perfectly reason- 
able. But the former cannot be fully satisfied because there 
are not enough Government posts to go round. Practically 
all the subordinate posts, and many of the higher posts, 
are already in Indian hands. In the interests of good govern- 
ment it is imperative that some of the higher posts should 
be reserved for Europeans, It would be unjust to inflict 
upon the voiceless masses of the people in India an inefficient 
Government in order to satisfy the ambitions of a small 
number of young men who have received their education in 
England. As regards social equality, we are up against 
hard human facts. Many Englishmen and Scotsmen in 
India who give their lives to the service of that country make 
it part of their duty to encourage good social relations between 
Europeans and Indians. But some of the inferior Europeans, 
who ee nothing in the world to boast of except their own 
white skins, make themselves a curse to India by their insolent 
racial arrogance. This in itself is an argument for giving 
a soneiliensile number of the more important official positions, 
including judgeships, to men of Indian birth. It is less 
easy for a European clerk in a Calcutta merchant’s office to 
be insolent to all natives of India if he has seen an Indian 
sitting as a High Court Judge. 

In this connexion special attention might even at the 
present moment be devoted to the important question of the 
position of Judges representing India on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, There are now two such 
Judges. They have at least as much work to do as any of 
their colleagues, for more than half the cases coming to the 
Privy Council come from India ; yet by some curious anomaly 
these experienced Indian Judges only receive a nominal 
allowance of £400 a year, whereas their colleagues on the 
Judicial Committee are paid £6,000 a year as Lords of Appeal 
and hold life peerages. From a material point of view the 
reform to be made is a small one, but it would have a most 
valuable effect on Indian sentiment as a recognition that a 
man of Indian birth or Indian experience was entitled to 
exactly the same position in the highest Court of the Empire 
as men whose experience had been confined to the United 
Kingdom. Incidentally with this reform for raising the 
status of the representatives of India on the Privy Council the 
procedure of that body ought to be so reformed as to prevent 
the delays in justice of which bitter complaint has recently 
been made. It might be argued that the various peoples of 
India should be content to have their cases heard on appeal 
at Delhi or elsewhere; but over and above all other Indian 
sentiments there exists a sentiment of personal loyalty to 
the Throne, marvellous evidence of which was given during 
King George’s great Durbar. Asan outcome of this sentiment, 
Indians of every race and religion cherish the idea of being 
able to carry their appeals for justice to the foot of the Throne 
itself, and for that reason, if for no other, the Privy Council 
procedure ought to be expedited, and the representatives of 
India upon it placed in @ position of absolute equality 
with their colleagues. 





THE SPLENDOUR OF YOUTH. 
N this war the nation has discovered the splendour of its youth. 
We may not say that the development of the noblest qualities 
in the flower of the nation is a justification of war, but none can 
deny that it is a sustaining consolation. The war has shown of 
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what British youth is capable. The young men did not know it 
themselves before; nor did their friends, nor even their fathers 
and mothers. It is as though their hearts had been touched by a 
common ideal that unites them in valour and raises them to an 
almost incredible standard of performance. Antaeus-like they 
touch earth, when fortune throws them for a while out of the 
fight, only to rise with renewed strength. It is a common observa- 
tion that the Publio Schools pour their human elements into a 
mould where these become hardened and fixed to type. So far 
as we can judge from the war, the observation contains hardly 
enough truth to be seriously regarded. Unity of courage with 
diversity of application seems more like the rule. The conven- 
tionalities turn out to be no more than a working method of life 
adopted for convenience; the personal directing principles lie 
beneath unspoiled in all their native independence. When we 
reflect upon the signal powers of heart and brain displayed in 
this war by young men whose names have become famous, 
we can think of all the heroes of history as brothers of our 
own kith and kin rather than as shadowy and impossibly remote 
exemplars. 

The thought comes to us that after the war our Public Schools 
will cease to be unduly deceived about themselves. They have 
accepted the common estimate of the defects which tradition 
assigns to them; but if personal achievements in the war mean 
anything for them, they will recognize that, after all, the cultivation 
of individual initiative has been, and must remain, one of their 
eminent virtues. It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that 
Public School boys have been deceived about their own system. 
The extravagant reverence for athletic prowess, though it has 
not been a fatal convention, has been such an obvious one that 
it has seemed to exercise a much higher directing force on the 
growth of boyish ideals than it really did. This state of affairs, 
we think, may very well change. For some of the most con- 
spicuous heroes of the war have been men whose brain-power, 
whose imagination, whose mental clarity, and whose ingenuity 
have alone made their achievements possible. Surely such heroism, 
residing often in comparatively weak and fragile bodies, must leave 
its impression on the ideals of the schools. The splendour of 
youth is not only the junction of mental power with physical 
courage, but the sheer conquest of the body by the brain. The 
athletic hero has by no means been the typical hero of the 
battlefield. 

Every middle-aged man who was at a Public School can call 
to mind the image of some human hulk who enjoyed an excessive 
degree of respect solely because Nature had endowed him with the 
animal strength to be, let us say, an irresistible forward at football. 
He may have been a stupid companion, blankly limited in all his 
ideas; he may have been arrogant without rational cause; he 
may have been mannerless and ill-conditioned. But respect com- 
passed him about as by natural right. Years afterwards an Old 
Boy may look back and marvel at the spell to which he then sub- 
mitted. He may have seen the same man subsequently under the 
wider and more complicated conditions of the world, grappling 
dully, ineffectually, and perhaps rather pathetically, with circum- 
stances which never seemed to have a charitable ray of credit to 
cast upon him. Even in the old days there were those who resented 
the schooiboy’s standard of reverence. Some of them could afford 
the resentment. Being themselves in the position to exact respect 
on the recognized terms, they were like great gentlemen of the world 
who are unconscious of their rank. In recent years in the Publio 
Schools the balance of popular esteem has been more reasonably 
adjusted. A boy of humour and liveliness who has a social talent 
may hope to be respected even though he be without accomplish- 
ments in the playing-fields. His qualities are no longer dis- 
counted to the vanishing-point. He need not wait, as used to happen, 
till he goes to a University (where the balance of appreciation has 
always been more nicely adjusted) to come into a large part of 
what is justly his own. 

In this war the combination of intellect with courage is what has 
enchanted the world and has caused onlookers to choose their 
heroes. We take a few names at random as they drift through 
our memory, and the same is true of all—Rupert Brooke, the 
Grenfells, A. D. Gillespie, E. W. Tennant, Raymond Asquith, 
F. &. Kelly, Ronald Poulton, G. R, L. Anderson, W. N. Hodgson, 
D. O. Barnett, Charles Lister. Julian and Billy Grenfell, and 
Rupert Brooke were distinguished athletes, but their athletic 
eminence would not have seemed so great an adornment had it 
not been joined with scholarship or the power of poetry. It used 
to be common form to laugh at the incredible bodily and mental 
talents of the Homeric heroes of some women novelists. But 
nothing could strain our credulity now. Think of Julian Grenfell, 
scholar, poet, steeplechase-rider, polo-player, and boxer, within a 





few days writing the most memorable poem produced in the war— 
“Into Battle ”"—and knocking out a professional prize-fighter who 
offered to take on all comers. The diverse gifts of our young men 
have all been poured in a splendid stream into the treasury of 
national effort. None who has had anything to offer has failed. 
There has been such a uniting of purpose, such a consecration of 
various accomplishments, that nothing is left unaccounted for, no 
one is left standing outside the shining band of brothers with his 
talent unused in his hand. Can it be a vain belief that our great 
Imperial polity has a life before it longer than one can foretell when 
the earnestness and vitality of our youth are only being truly 
discovered for the first time ? 

We have before us an intensely interesting Memoir of the late 
Charles Lister, Lord Ribblesdale’s son (Charles Lister: Letters and 
Recollections ; T. Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. net), and though we hope to 
review it fully on another occasion, it may be mentioned here because 
it confirms the substanco of what we have been saying. If conven- 
tionality in Public Schools really went as deep as some people sup- 
pose, the daring originality of Charles Lister would alone have 
been enough to deal it a staggering blow. As the Rev. Ronald Knox 
tells us in some recollections incorporated in the book, Charles 
Lister’s social and intellectual audacity at Eton brought him a 
vogue’soon enough. He became noted in debate for bis Socialistic 
views, which he stated with an uncompromising courage. His 
sympathy with the oppressed “ took the form of an interest in the 
fortunes of Continental revolutionaries, not always very clearly 
distinguishable from Anarchists.” Mr. Knox gives as an example 
of his power the fact that he “collected with marvellous rapidity 
what seemed an impossible sum from College for the relief of dis- 
tressed Jews in a foreign capital.” One morning seventy pictures 
of Father Gapon, then a revolutionary hero, arrived for distribution 
in College, and shortly afterwards Charles Lister organized a meeting 
for another revolutionary hero, who to the bewilderment of the 
audience denounced Father Gapon as a renegade! Liister’s uncon- 
ventional passion for justice caused him to draw up a memorial to 
the Head-Master dealing with some matter within the province of 
the boys themselves, and he persuaded—for few could resist him— 
the three most prominent boys in each house to sign it. In its 
stately language there could be traced the “love of the democrat 
for Constitutional forms.” At the beginning of his last year Charles 
Lister, “ though a Colleger and without athletic distinction,” was 
elected to the rigidly exclusive privileges of ‘‘ Pop.” In the days of 
Julian Grenfell and Charles Lister there was what Mr. Shaw-Stewart 
has spoken of as ‘“‘ the temporary wave of intellectualism in high 
places traceable in Pop.” He speaks of “ the intelligentzya of Pop, 
a force stronger then, and more leavening the lump, I distinctly 
consider, than often of late years.” Authority laughed at the 
practical jokes of Charles Lister just as it condoned the obtrusion 
of phrases like “* Laodicean prelates and stuffy ecclesiastical laymen” 
in his ‘ Sunday questions,’ because it was “simply impossible to 
take amiss, if you knew him, what he did or said.” At Oxford 
Lister started two Trade Unions in the town and organized a 
Sweated Industries Exhibition. Carrying unconventionality to 
an unprecedented pitch, he even helped to organize a strike among 
the girls in the Clarendon Press against the University as employer ! 
“His friendship,” says Mr. Knox, “enriches the past, and the 
memories you shared with him stand out vividly from a hazier 
background, whether you picture him shooting on a Scotch moor, 
or assisting boisterously at a stormy meeting of the Church Congress, 
or applauding the efforts of M. de Rougemont to ride a turtle in a 
tank at the Manchester Hippodrome.” 

The present writer remembers a distinguished scholar at Cam- 
bridge who used to say: “I should like every undergraduate to be 
a Socialist. It means that he is observing things sympathetically. 
Understanding will come later. No young man ought to be con- 
tented. Socialism only means that he is discontented with things 
as they are.” Understanding came to Charles Lister ; and not only 
understanding of his country’s social needs but of her cause before 
the world. He was in the Diplomatic Service when war broke out. 
He might have stayed where he was with credit to himself. But 
he insisted on joining the Army. When he was appointed to a 
Headquarters Staff he pulled as many strings to gct off it and inte 
the trenches as many men would pull to get on to a Staff. He was 
wounded on three distinct occasions before he died. He died of his 
many and painful wounds with a kind of patient recklessness of life, 
and with his books about him—Dante’s Purgatory, the Koran, & 
Turkish grammar, the Oxford Book of Italian Verse, the Life and 
Works of Goethe, a D’Annunzio novel, and the Imitation of Christ. 
His soul lives on. In the words of another member of our splendid 
youth who died in Flanders—words written of a friend who had 
just been killed—“ He'll carry on. It would take more than that 
to stop him.” 
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HOW VENICE TAKES CARE OF HERSELF. 
(Una Citta che fa da se.) 

T may interest your readers who know Venice as a city of 

splendid Art and pleasure, of lagoons and gondolas and man- 
dolins and magic moonlight—in Venice they don’t like the moon- 
light any more, it breeds acroplanes—to hear some dry facts about 
the way in which the war has been and is being met. The traditional 
theory of the fiaca Veneziana, Venetian slackness, so deeply 
ingrained in Italian and foreigner alike, must now be considerably 
modified. Under stress of war, Venice has discovered unsuspected 
fountains of energy and shown how a city can look after itself. 
She is displaying a spirit which many Venetians, long before the 
war, desired to cultivate, an impatience with the mere museum 
aspect of the city, and aspirations summed up in Signor Salandra’s 
phrase, meno alberghi e pit officine. 

When hostilities broke out in August, 1914, the question of Italian 
intervention hung in the balance for nine months. That was the 
most trying period Venice had to face. Venice was the only Italian 
city of importance seriously affected by the European situation, 
help from outside was not readily forthcoming, and shoe had to 
rely on herself. The chief trouble with the Venetian population 
is its want of discipline. The long stagnation and decline of the 
Republic, the backwater into which the city fell through loss of its 
commercial position, the pernicious Austrian rule that deliberately 
depressed Venice in tho interests of Trieste and allowed the 
people to do as they liked provided they did not meddle with 
politics, slowly undermined all alertness and discipline, and during 
the recovery which has undoubtedly taken place since Italy 
became a united kingdom, the catering for a facile, fluctuating, 
and exotic tourist-market has hardly sufficed to restore tone and 
evoke the old capacities which, probably, are not dead but only 
dormant, as this period of trial seems tending to prove. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe the Adriatic was instantly 
closed on account of mines; the port of Venice ceased to operate. 
The gradual strangulation of all commerce and transport business, 
on which sixteen thousand of the population depended, the cessation 
of the fishery, the absence of tourists and the closing of hotels—all 
this sudden shrinkage of resources, entailing great hardships on the 
poor and lower-middle classes, coupled with the dread that their 
men might have to fight with and for their secular enemy, Austria, 
induced a ferment among the population which ended in ugly riots 
in the Piazza and at the Bragora. The situation was alarming, and 
the prospect of one half of the population living on the other 
through the approaching winter intolerable. It is comparatively 
easy to “give”; it is far more difficult to “help”; obviously 
work, not charity, was needed; and upon that sound principle 
Venice has endeavoured to act throughout the crisis. The most 
pressing problem was to find employment and pay for the wives 
and families of the dock hands. With great courage and a genius 
for prompt and effective action, a lady, to whom Venice owes 
much, supported by the Town Council, took possession of one of 
the communal schoola, hastily installed a few sewing-machines, 
gathered a handful of tha more reasonable among the women, and 
started a workshop which not only undertook contract work at 
the shop itself but furnished raw material to be worked up at home. 
The sight of money to be gained soon brought in most of the rest. 
Fresh industries, toy-making, basket-making, regimental badges, 
and, after Italy went to war, military clothing of every kind, were 
set agoing, and now these Laboratorit Municipali are employing 
well over five thousand hands, and have largely helped to tide 
Venice over the most dangerous period of distress. At first of course 
all sorts of frauds were attempted ; but vigilance, firmness, constant 
employment, and punctual pay are making these workshops into 
admirable schools of industry and discipline. 

When Italy at last declared war on Austria in May, 1915, the 
situation sensibly improved. In the first place, the younger men, 
who had been thrown out of work by the closing of the port, were 
called to the colours; the volume of war work increased; but the 
departure of all the able-bodied, the final cessation of all trade, 
and the disappearance of the last tourist left the authorities facing 
@ very serious problem in the economic conditions of the poor. 
War being actually declared, sentiments of patriotism and charity 
unlocked the purses of the rich and all classes of society freely 
offered personal service. The admirable ‘ Committee of Civic Aid 
and Defence” undertook to organize the various sources of public 
and private beneficence, and to see that there was no reduplication 
and overlapping in its distribution; an aim achieved by an 
elaborate system of card-indices of all applicants and recipients. 
The great theatre of the “ Fenice” was placed at the disposal of 
the Committee, and is now its headquarters. It works on much 
the same lines as the Laboratorii Municipali as regards the dis- 
tribution of war work, but its activities are more extended. It 





has organized the handicraftsmen of the city, carpenters, smiths, 
&c., and finds them in raw material, while it undertakes very large 
Government contracts and thus secures for the craftsmen constant 
employment and steady pay. The Committee also distributes the 
Government allowance to soldiers’ families and the charitable funds 
for relief of distress. It is the centre of a vast organization which 
has spread out all over the town in workshops, stores of raw 
material, créches for orphans and children of soldiers and work- 
women, and warehouses where are accumulated the prime necessaries 
of life, flour, maize, beans, peas, potatoes, coffee, sugar, &c., bought 
at wholesale prices and distributed partly through its own retail 
shops, partly through the ordinary channels; thus helping to 
temper the cost of living for the poor. 

Inspired by the same wise principle of finding work rather than 
distributing charity is another institution, the Associazone pel 
Lavoro. The Association is of the nature of a company with a 
capital of 223,000 lire, subscribed by a few wealthy private persons. 
It does not aim at profits, though, on grounds of sound economy, 
it hopes to cover expenses. Inquiries among the small industrials 
in Venice led to the surprising discovery that, hidden away in 
garrets and up rickety stairs, there still existed craftsmen capable 
of beautiful and artistic work in the traditional industries of the 
city, such as fine leather, brocades, ironwork—men, artists in the 
true significance of the term, inspired by the old guild-sense of 
craftsmanship, but who, for lack of capital, organization, and the 
opportunity to reach a market, were now dragging out a precarious 
existence, The old spirit is not dead in Venice. It is to rescue and 
re-establish such artificers, and at the same time to co-ordinate and 
give impulse to the more prosperous Venctian industries such as 
lace, glass, and furniture, that the Society has been formed. It 
aims at winning the confidence of the industrials, and offers to act 
on their behalf as a paternal support and guide. It is ready to find 
raw material for the smaller men and to make advances to the 
larger, to receive and help to distribute the finished article, to 
open the way to new markets; its hopes extend beyond the close 
of the war and aim at a general revival of Venetian industry. 
So far it has met with encouraging success. It is paying its way, 
and slowly acquiring the confidence of the crafts. France is 
already taking considerable quantities of brocades and furniture 
stuffs, and the Society hopes to hold an Exhibition in Milan, and 
desires to stretch out further afield and to establish touch with the 
British-Italian League, whose objects are in sympathy with the 
efforts of the Society. 

The general outcome of this fine endeavour is that, in spite of 
great hardships, the people of Venice are facing the war with a 
kind of philosophical endurance not untempered by a just pride 
in the part they are playing, nor unrelieved by a hope that Venetian 
industries may revive on sound and healthy lines when the war is 
over. Venezia sa fare da se. Horatio F. Brown. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


GERMANY’S PERIL.—I. FOOD TROUBLES. 

{To rae Epiror or ras “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Germany’s food position is undoubtedly becoming extremely 
serious. Before the war Germany imported on an average per year 
about 15,000,000 tons of food for men and beasts. ‘The importance 
of that huge quantity may be gauged by converting it into train- 
loads of 150 tons or shiploads of 3,000 or 4,000 tons. Germany is 
no doubt still importing considerable quantities of foodstuffs from 
her neutral neighbours, but compared with the colossal quantities 
she imported before the war these supplies are utterly insignifi- 
cant. She cannot receive much from Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey because these countries have practically nothing to 
spare. Hitherto Germany has been able to subsist because she 
started the war with huge food reserves in hand and with a very 
satisfactory crop standing. In addition she obtained vast quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs in the provinces conquered by her; but as 
Belgium, North-Eastern France, Poland, and Western Russia are 
very densely populated, and are not self-supporting in peace time, 
these districts will yield practically nothing to the German 
conquerors. Lastly, enormous masses of food were imported into 
Germany during the beginning of the war when the blockade was 
very ineffective. Only lately Germany has been thrown completely 
upon her own resources and these are rapidly diminishing. Not 
only does Germany lack the 15,000,000 tons of food which she 
imported on balance in peace time, but her agriculture is rapidly 
deteriorating through lack of human and animal labour and of 
fertilizers. Her able-bodied agriculturists are at the war and 
their places cannot be filled by starved prisoners. Slave labour 
has always been inefficient, particularly the labour of starved 
slaves. Before the war Germany imported on balance 200,000 
horses. The mortality among horses in the Army has no doubt 
been very great, and the rural districts are probably denuded of 
all vigorous animals. Germany’s live-stock is fed in time of peace 
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largely on imported feed. Through the stoppage of the feed 
imports and the shortage of the harvest the bulk of Germany’s 
live-stock has probably disappeared. Hence animal manure is 
lacking, and so are the fertilizers which normally are imported 
into Germany by the million tons. 

How serious Germany’s food position has become may be seen 
by the shortage of sugar and potatoes, both of which Germany 
produced in abundance before the war. Normally Germany and 
Austria-Hungary produced between them 3,000,000 tons of sugar 
per year, of which one-half was exported. The Central Empires 
are not only unable to export any sugar, but they have not even 
sugar enough for home consumption. Hence sugar has been largely 
replaced by saccharine. The Germans are the greatest potato- 
eaters in the world. Potatoes are as much their staple food as 
they were that of the Irish before 1846. Potato production in this 
country and Germany compares as follows: In 1912 the United 
Kingdom produced 5,727,000 tons of potatoes and Germany 
50,209,466 tons. In 1913 the United Kingdom produced 7,605,000 
tons of potatoes and Germany 54,121,146 tons. Normally 
Germany produces about eight times as much potatocs as 
this country. It is usually estimated that Germany uses 
for seed purposes 5,000,000 tons of potatoes, or about as much as 
the whole British production. Of the potatoes raised in Ger- 
many, about half are fed to the animals, and thus converted 
into meat. Of the remaining quantity, about 4,000,000 tons are 
converted into starch and spirit, chiefly the latter. Potato-spirit 
is partly used for drinking purposes, but very largely for 
industrial purposes, as a propellant for engines, &c. Owing to 
their huge potato crop the Germans are almost as much dependent 
upon potatoes as Eastern nations are on rice and millet. Now, 
according to Government statements, the German potato harvest 
has been a terrible failure. It has been officially asserted that 
the last harvest yielded only 20,000,000 tons, against an average 
yield of almost 50,000,000 tons. The disproportion is in reality 
much greater than would appear from a comparison of these 
figures. If we deduct from both 5,000,000 tons for seed purposes, it 
would follow that the yield of the present harvest comes only to 
one-third of the normal. Of the 15,000,000 tons remaining for use, 
a large quantity would probably be needed for producing spirit 
for industrial and military purposes. We can therefore under- 
stand that the Government has announced that the wholesale 
slaughter of animals will be necessary, and that the weekly potato 
ration per inhabitant has lately been reduced from ten pounds 
per week to seven pounds per week, and then to five pounds per 
week. Five pounds a week is equal to three-quarters of a pound 
per day. Two medium-sized potatoes weigh three-quarters of a 
pound, and if among the potatoes supplied some are bad, the 
small daily ration is made still smaller. How insufficient three- 
quarters of a pound of potatoes per day must be to the average 
German will be evident by the fact that the daily potato ration 
of soldiers on manceuvres is three and a quarter pounds, in addi- 
tion to which they receive ane and three-quarter pounds of bread 
and three-quarters of a pound of meat. On the other hand, it 
has of course to be remembered that many of the recipients of 
the potato rations are old men, children, &c. Still, the fact that 
three-quarters of a pound of potatoes is utterly insutlicient is 
perfectly clear. The bread rations given out are small, and the 
rations of meat, butter, and fat are diminutive. There is not much 
meat, because millions of animals have had to be killed owing 
to lack of feed. There is not much milk for the same reason. 
Lastly, there is not much animal-fat and butter-fat, because 
the stock of animals which yields these has been vastly reduced, 
and of the animal-fat and milk-fat produced vast quantities are 
employed in making explosives, because Germany produces few 
oil-yielding crops and has normally to rely very largely on 
imported oil-seeds for her requirements of fat. Before the war she 
imported on an average per year about 1,600,000 tons of oil-seeds 
and kernels such as linseed, palm kernels, colza, cotton-seed, and 
various oil-nuts. The German people receive small quantities of 
bread, and perhaps one-third of the quantity of potatoes to which 
they are used; and as they can obtain only a fraction of the 
meat-fat, butter, milk, cheese, sausage, &c., to which they are 
accustomed, there can be no doubt that they are seriously 
underfed, 

Germany has invaded Rumania in the hope of finding food there. 
Much of the Rumanian grain has apparently been destroyed. The 
quantity seized will have to be shared with the starving Austrians, 
Hungarians, Bulgarians, and Turks, and the portion which may 
fall to Germany will be totally insufficient to make good the 
shortage of 30,000,000 tons of the potato crop. 

The question arises whether Germany will be able to hold out 
till the next harvest, or whether, like a besieged fortress, she may 
have to surrender at discretion for lack of food. Possibly the 
Government deliberately understated the yield of the potato crop 
in order to disguise the fact that large quantities not only of 
butter and animal-fat, but also of potatoes, are converted into 
munitions of war while the people are starving. If underfeeding 
is very serious in Germany, the danger would arise that the 
peasants would eat the seed potatoes. Germany can, of course, not 
wait until her food stores are dangerously depleted. Europe 
contains no surplus of food. There is a world-shortage, and the 
deticiency in tonnage will make it difficult to reprovision Germany. 
fhe would therefore have to make péace in good time, for ather- 





wise the whole nation might be reduced to famine. Possibly 
Germany may find sufficient food to tide her over in Eastern 
Rumania or in Southern Russia. Her entire strategy seems to be 
directed by her need of food. Possibly she considers her position 
desperate. If the latter should be the case, her recent peace 
proposals would have been sincere. In that event they would 
presumably be renewed before long. The statesmen and strategists 
of the Entente should therefore carefully watch the food problem 
in Germany.—I an, Sir, &c., A Farrurvt Reaper. 

{It is on facts such as those set forth above*that we base our 
confident prediction that before next Easter Germany will make 
another, and far more passionate, bid for peace. We have asked 
the Allies to announce to Germany, her allies, and the world at 
large that we mean to apply the principle of the Sibylline books. 
But the force of circumstances, the Power behind the throne of 
even the Fates, has already begun to apply that policy. Germany 
is already burning some of the books herself. Soon peace may be 
as terrible as war. As our correspondent notes, there may be no 
ships in which to bring corn to save the German people from 
famine. Only a sudden and universal determination of the 
German people not to let themselves be starved can save 
them. But that is Revolution, and Revolution seems beyond the 
daring of a Prussian.—Eb. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“DOWN GLASSES”: A PROTEST. 
(To tHe Epiror cr tue “ Srecraror.’’) 


Sim,—I have been a constant reader of your paper for many years, 
and have always understood that it has rightly enjoyed a high 
reputation for fairness and justice. I regret to say that there 
is little trace of either in your recent attack upon the brewers of 
this country, and I would respectfully submit that neither you 
nor any other editor has the right to create prejudice against a 
body of loyal and lawful traders by misrepresenting their attitude 
towards the war in general, and the Government in particular. 
It is difficult to see that such a policy can benefit the end that you 
desire to attain, but in any case you, Sir, will hardly maintain 
that the end justifies the means. But to write, as you have done, 
that the brewer and distiller will say to the Government: “‘ We 
refuse to allow you to touch the nation on the drink side. Stand 
back there, and keep a clear road for the Brewer’s Dray,” in my 
opinion is a misrepresentation of the attitude of brewers which 
ealls for explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. Warrsreap. 

36 Hans Place, S.W. 

[We refrain from answering this letter, or that of Mr. Pryor 
which follows it, for the reasons given in our first leading article. 
—Eb. Spectator.]} 





{To tHe Epitor or rae “ Specraton.’’] 

§rr,—In your issue of December 23rd you bring certain very grave 
charges against brewers, which I, being one of that much-abused 
class, find it difficult to let pass without protest. I should have 
thought it would have been possible to advocate certain courses for 
the most efficient prosecution of the war, with which I am in full 
sympathy, without heaping abuse upon a large section of the 
community by accusing them of gross selfishness and want of 
patriotism. It may be a matter of opinion as to whether total 
prohibition of the consumption of beer would infallibly hasten 
the defeat of our enemies. That it is not a universal opinion may 
be gathered from the fact that the military authorities insist upon 
a due supply of the article in question and make it a first charge 
upon its production, At any rate, the controversy need not involve 
an accusation of indifference to the country’s interest and welfare. 
Your way of putting it “ that the brewer's van stands in the way 
of the bread-cart,’”’ and in supposing that the brewers would 
retort to that argument, “ Your prattle about sacrifice does not 
interest us,” seems to me an unworthy misrepresentation of the 
facts of the case, and causes surprise as coming from a journal 
generally acknowledged to be conducted not only with great ability 
but with honourable feeling. With regard to the question of 
sacrifice, might I be allowed to instance the case of my own 
company? We have cheerfully borne, and shall bear, all the 
burdens and restrictions on output that have been or may be laid 
upon the business carried on by this company; but further than 
that, out of the seven hundred men and women we employed 
three hundred and forty men have joined the colours, a great 
proportion of these before conscription was enforced, four out of 
seven of the directors being amongst this number. In all cases 
the places of those who have gone will be retained for them, as 
far as possible, when the war is over, and, in addition, allowances 
are being made in order to supply the deficiency caused by the 
difference in their pay and the amount received while on service. 
Some have already sacrificed their lives, several have been 
wounded, I myself being permanently crippled while fighting in 
the trenches. I cannot but think you scarcely realize the true 
position of affairs as connected with this trade, although I quite 
understand the difficulty that arises in regulating it so as to 
reduce abuses to a minimum.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun A. Peron, 


Brewery, Spitalfields, B. 
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“DOWN GLASSES.” 
(To tHe Eprrorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—You call “ liquor [beer and wine] a stimulant,” “a drug, a 
sedative; it slows down the human machine, and so interferes 
with our power and efficiency,” and you say much more to the 
same effect. If the drinking of wine has such ill-effects, how do 
you account for the French troops, who drink wine, being able 
to fight so gallantly as they do? You say that the “ French 
infantry, gunners, and airmen won imperishable renown 
for their arms on December 15th before Verdun.” The 
French Government is evidently entirely opposed to the 
views you express if it is true, as stated in the advertise 
ment columns of the papers of December 22nd, that “it 
takes paine to see that the troops and others engaged in 
arduous occupations in connexion with the war are supplied 
with wines, and recently commandeered two hundred and forty 
million gallons of this season’s vintage for the use of the troops.” 
You would have us believe that drink ‘‘ stands between this nation 
and victory.”” Does it also stand, in your opinion, between France 
and victory? You mention that “on Wednesday [20th ult.] Mr. 
Prothero, Minister of Agriculture, in whose knowledge, capacity, 
and sound sense you place the very greatest reliance, made a 
statement as to his duties and the duties of the nation.” Now, in 
the course of that statement (vide Morning Post, December 2\st, 
fourth page, sixth column) he said “he was not going to touch 
on the drink question, but the public must remember that the 
brewer not only brewed beer—he also produced milk. Without 
the brewer’s grain milk could not be sent into the big towns in 
the present large quantities.” As you place the greatest reliance 
in Mr. Prothero’s knowledge, are we to understand that you are 
prepared to see the quantity of milk reduced? Would you also 
inform us from what official statement you obtain your figures 
that “ sixty-five million bushels of grain are every year being 
turned into beer, while three hundred and sixty million pounds 
of sugar are used every year by the liquor trade’? In this matter 
of drink you appear to be an out-and-out crusader, and it has 
been said that “ the crusader is an enthusiast, and an enthusiast 
is not a person of a judicial frame of mind.” You will doubtless 
agree that this is entirely true in your own case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Folly Gate, Okehampton. F. R. Cave. 

[Cereals are not employed in the manufacture of wine. The 
French wines contain comparatively little alcohol, and French- 
men are as a rule abstemious. Spirits are not supplied to the 
French Army. For these reasons drink does not stand between 
France and victory, as the Tsar felt it did in Russia at the very 
beginning of the war, and therefore wisely took action. We much 
regret Mr. Prothero’s remark. It is as uneconomical to reach 
your milk supplies through beer as it is to burn down your house 
in order to obtain roast pig. The figures we used are those given 
by the “Strength of Britain” Movement, and are, we believe, 
correct.—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Sorry indeed should I be to requite the hospitality granted 
me in your correspondence columns for many years by knowingly 
misrepresenting your attitude on any question. My Spectators 
are generally forwarded to friends, and at the moment I have not 
a copy from which to quote any particular passage, which you ask 
I must do my best from memory. 
’ would, I 
its 


me in your footnote to do. 
Some passages in your last article on “ Down Glasses’ 
think, convey the impression that alcohol was injurious, 
effects invariably deleterious; that it prevented any one working 
efficiently, and the opinion of doctors was invoked in support of 
these contentions. Perhaps the inference drawn by me that this 
would apply to times of peace as well as to times of war might 
not be warranted. Your correspondent whose letter preceded 
mine in your issue of December 30th points out one of the difficul- 
ties which would accompany prohibition of sale of liquors which 
was present to my mind when I ventured to suggest that prohibi- 
tion of manufacture would be more “ practical politics” than 
prohibition of sale. If the Food Controller tells us that all grain 
is required for food it will be submitted to without a murmur, 
but if he says: “ You shall not use what is already made,” it 
may be otherwise. Instantly to stop the use of grain for liquor 
producing seems a vital and immediate necossity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. E. L. Outver. 


{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spzctator.’’] 
S1r,—You may care to publish the following passage from a letter 
I have recently received. Good luck to you in your “ Down 
Glasses ’’ campaign !—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. F. 





* Dean Mr. ——,—I dare say you will have seen and been inter- 
ested in the recent manifesto of the shipbuilders, &c., and the 
men’s reply thereto concerning Prohibition. I came up here with 
a fairly open mind on the question, but I have no doubt now 
Prohibition cannot come one moment too soon. I have seen more 
drunken men, and women too, up hero and in Glasgow, where I 
have to go occasionally, in the short time I have been up here 
than I have seen in England from end to end in ten years. That 
may seem like a very sweeping statement, and you may think it 





exaggerated. Honestly and sincerely, it could not be exaggerated. 
Last Wednesday I had to go to Glasgow on business, and I 
witnessed two sights unprecedented in my whole experience, 
(1) Outside a liquor shop in —— Street I saw people standing, 
three and four deep, fifty yards long, waiting to be served with 
liquor. I watched them for more than ten minutes, and the 
crowd grew rather than diminished. (2) Further up the street 
a still longer procession was waiting. At the shop door 
a Commissionaire was regulating the traffic, and at ite tail, 
which was always being added to, was a big Glasgow 
policeman keeping them in order. They were of all ages and 
kinds. This crowd, which I saw three times during three 
quarters of an hour, must have been between 300 and 400 strong. 
A shopiseeper opposite assured me it was a daily sight between 19 
and 2, and that they did not ‘care a tin-tack for any one.’ 
Here, on Saturday nights, about nine, the streets are nearly 
impassable with men and women all the worse for drink. Quite 
literally and exactly I have never witnessed anything like it 
anywhere.” 





[To tHe Epiron or Tae “ Specrator.'’] 
Str,—Your article of December 23rd is the strongest on the 
subject of “ Down Glasses” that I have ever read, which is 
saying a good deal, as I read the Spectator regularly. It is 
unanswerable, and must be listened to if we are to win this war. 
Will you have it published as a leaflet to be enclosed in letters 
and distributed widely? I will gladly buy as many copies as I 
can use.—I am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) E. A, G. Couzes. 
Innisfail, Crawley, Sussex. 





PROHIBITION DURING THE WAR. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me, among many other of your readers, to 
express my warmest thanks for your persistent and courageous 
advocacy of Prohibition of alcoholic beverages during, and for a 
short period after, the war? Only by some drastic legislation of 
this kind will our efficiency be increased and the reality of the 
war brought home to the whole nation in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In Ireland especially it would be an immense benefit, 
enabling the farmers to invest their present large profits in 
remunerative investments in War Loans. State Purchase (not 
municipal) of the whole liquor trade would remove the cry of 
“ruin” raised in the Irish Church Synod lately by the clergy, 
and others who hold large shares in breweries and distilleries. 
The Times urges that even Prohibition restricted to certain areas 
would lead to a revolt among the workmen. I have had long and 
wide experience among working men, and am confident that if 
Prohibition be extended to all classes alike they would feel no 
sense of injustice, and any discontent aroused would very soon 
subside as they found the material and moral benefit of abstin- 
ence from alcohol. The excessive consumption of beer among 
working men is, I know, largely a matter of habit, as was pointed 
out by the special correspondent of the Daily Mail, from whom 
you quote, and who describes the long queues of dockers in 
Liverpool waiting outside public-houses for their beer. There are 
many labourers, coalheavers, and others who spend far more 
than, in the case he cites, a quarter of their weekly wages in 
drink. After the testimony borne by his special correspondents, 
surely Lord Northcliffe will use his great influence to strengthen, 
and not weaken, Mr. Lloyd George’s hands in dealing with this 
urgent question.—I am, Sir, &c., W. TI. Barezrt. 
31 Devonshire Place, W. 





ALCOHOL. 
** SpecTaTor.’’] 
Oliver puts his finger on a 


FOOD VERSUS 

{To tHe EpiTor oF THE 
Str,—Your correspondent Mr. E., L. 
vital point in your campaign in favour of “ Down Glasses.” 
Stop using the grain for the manufacture of more liquor. That 
is Mr. Oliver’s point, and he is right. If the manufacture and 
import of liquor are stopped, the existing stocks will soon dis- 
appear. They are not large, except in the case of grain whisky, 
and that can be taken over by the Government for munition 
We think you should support Mr. Oliver’s suggestion. 


purposes. 
SuiroWnNERS. 


—We are, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow. 
{Of course we support it. We made it a year ago. What we do 
not support is the suggestion that we should be grudging and 
timorous in our policy of “ Down Glasses.”—Eb. Spectator.} 





THE TRADE AND COMPENSATION, 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Now that “‘ State purchase” is about a certainty, we are all 
hoping that you will still adhere to your words, published in the 
Weekly Dispatch of December 24th last, as follows: “If the 
‘Trade’ is properly compensated, as we insist it shall be,” &c. 
Those words will have given “comfort” to thousands. There 
could not be more definite, fearless, benevolent words sent out— 
through the medium of any nowspaper—to a “class” of the 
people who are deeply groaning under the most exuberant 
“State pressure.” You used the word “properly,” for which we 
thank you, whether you will be able to carry it through or not, 
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You will remember the Government buying up some “ Trade” 
properties at Carlisle a short time ago, and how some of the 
newspapers fairly chuckled with pleasure at the “low prices” 
for which the Government had been able to buy those properties. 
Let us hope that some gentleman who is possessed with a “soul” 
will step in and see that “innocent” people have “fair play,” 
when the time comes that they are “compelled” to “ barter” 
away their “independent means” of obtaining a livelihood. 
This will be a mighty factor in the lives of a multitude of 
people. Surely a matter of this or of such magnitude should be 
carefully considered when the time comes for the fixing of com- 
pensation. You might almost say with certainty that a great 
number of landlords, when they are “‘ bought out,” will flounder 
about till they find themselves in the poorhouses, not knowing 
what to do, which will be no small matter to them, and they 
are “human.” There are men in the “ Trade” losing thousands 
of pounds. My beer sales (the foundation of my business) have 
gone down ninety per cent. What are such as myself to-do with 
a lease on their hands? Will leases be taken into consideration? 
Will the profits made previous to the war be considered as part 
of the tenant’s estate? Surely this wii] be so when it is proved 
that he bought the lease on the takings given to him in figures. 
We shall all be glad if you will give us a little more “ daylight ” 
respecting these matters, seeing that they reach the very founda- 
tion of our whole existence.—Hoping to find that your next issue 
contains a “halo of hope” for us “‘ Armenians” of England, I 
am, Sir, &c., Bensamin Ramspen. 

Bull Hotel, Nuneaton. 

{Liquor has ruined many thousands of homes, but Heaven 
forbid that Purchase and the elimination of private profit 
from the eale of intoxicants should cause similar miseries. We 
most earnestly desire that all persons whose power of earning a 
living is taken away from them shal! be justly treated, but 
our correspondent must remember “ He that will not wher he 
may, &c., &c.” Procrastination offers terrible dangers to the 





Trade.-- “». Spectator.) 
ALCOHOL AND THE ARMY. 
{To true Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Sir,—As one of the heaviest drinkers of our mess, and speaking for 
two others, I write in appreciation of the line you have adopted 
with regard to the prohibition of alcohol. We sincerely hope that 
the English and French Governments will unite to effect a complete 
prohibition. On looking over my orderly room cases for the last 
few months I note that, with few exceptions, all the offences are 
attributable to drink, and the exceptions are trifling affairs. 
There is a question as to whether in the absence of alcohol men 
may not turn to another and more dangerous vice. Regarding 
the officers, the raising of prices is useless, as it merely means 
that other expenses are curtailed. The only cure, and the one 
sincerely hoped for by those of us who view with apprehension 
our steadily increasing use of alcohol, is its total effective 
prohibition, both in England and France.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carrarn. 





ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY. 
{To ras Epiron or rue “ Sprcrator.’’) 
61x,—" Alcohol and Life Insurance ” is the title of an article by 
E. L. Fisk which appeared in a recent number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. It contains a careful analysis of insurance statistics 
relating to users of alcohol and abstainers. These statistics were 
collected under the direction of a Committse of actuaries and 
medical directors specially selected for the task by representatives 
of forty-three important American life insurance companies. 
That they are free from all taint of temperance propaganda 
naturally follows from the fact that they were collated for purely 
actuarial purposes. Moreover, they are based not merely on the 
applicant’s own statement of his habits, but on independent 
testimony, and the abstainer class is not drawn from any special 
professions. ‘“‘ They were written by the same group of agents, 
for the same kind of policies, for the same average amounts, and 
were in the same general walks of life and of the same general 
financial condition.” Greater care, indeed, was exercised in the 
selection of users of alcohol because of the less favourable 
experience anticipated with them. The results are monotonous in 
their uniformity. ‘“‘ Wherever we find alcohol,” so says the 
author, “we find higher mortality and a mortality consistently 
increasing with increasing use of alcohol.” The investigation 
covered the period 1885-1908 and the records of two million policy- 
holders of equally sound average condition, so that the final 
groups studied were homogeneous except in their varying use of 
alcohol. The mortality in the group of those who were accepted 
as standard lives but whose histories showed occasional over- 
indulgence in the past was fifty per cent. in excess of the mortality 
among insured lives in general, or a reduction of four years in 
the lifetime; in the group of those who took two glasses of beer 
or a glass of whisky daily the mortality was eighteen per cent. 
in excess of the average, and in that of men who indulged more 
freely the excess was eighty-six per cent. In another set of 
records in which users and abstainers are compared over periods 
varying from six to fourteen years in nine important life 
lnsurance companies the decrease in mortality among total 





abstainers varied from twenty to thirty-five per cent. compared 
with the average life. If these records are correct, and there 
seems no reason to dispute them, then we have to ask ourselves: 
Is the Government justified in permitting the expenditure of 
£170,000,000 annually on the destruction of good foodstuffs for the 
production of a drug which shortens the lives and saps the energies 
of the population at a time when the greatest economy will have 
to be exercised if we are to have enough food to go round?—I am, 





Sir, &c., J. B. Couzy. 
The University, Leeds. 
PROHIBITION IN ONTARIO. 
{To tHe Epiroa or tae “ Specraron.”’) 


Srz,—I enclose a quotation from a Canadian letter on the effects 
of prohibition in Ontario. The case is put with Colonial vigour, 
but is, I think, only the more effective for that. Letter follows :— 


“‘Another vital thing is the elimination of liquor. To-day 
Ontario, three months ago a wide open province, is practically dry 
except for what little liquor can be imported from other provinces, 
and then only under certain conditions. The results face us— 
ruin for the hotel man, unless he’s saved his money. But we 
can’t avoid seeing the good that it has achieved. Men I have 
known for years to be regular promenading tanks have, after a 
few abortive efforts to keep a supply on hand from Manitoba, 
given it up, and are to-day starting a decent life again. The police- 
court is empty and the policemen growing cobwebs for lack of 
action; even the Red Light Sections are dropping out of business, 
because without liquor nothing comes their way. The fines are 
too heavy to risk. England should try it. It would be, after the 
first heavy initial loss, the best thing that ever struck the nation. 
I am not a temperance crank, and cursed these temperance guys 
“ a as any, but all the same it cannot blind you from the 

ruth.” 


This is the opinion of a business man, given simply as comment 
on current affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. J. M. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH ON 
“DOWN GLASSES.” 
(To rae Epiron or tHe “ Specraror.”’) 

S1r,—As you very wisely point out in your “‘ Down Glasses’—The 
Test Case” article, the drink evil is not a temperance but a 
national question. The position one hundred years ago was not 
greatly different from what it is at the moment. Writing from 
Abbotsford on August 11th, 1817, to Mr. J. B. 8. Morritt, of 
Rokeby, Sir Walter Scott said :— 


“If financiers would admit a general limitation of the ale- 
houses over England to one-fourth of the number, I am convinced 
you would find the money spent in that manner would remain 
with the peasant as a source of self-support and independence.” 


And here is what Oliver Goldsmith says in his essay, “‘ Upon 
Political Frugality ” (The Bee, November 3rd, 1759) :— 

“‘In the towns and countries I have seen I never saw a city 
or village yet whose miseries were not in proportion to the number 
of its public-houses. In Rotterdam you may go through eight or 
ten streets without finding a public-house. In Antwerp almost 
every second house seems an ale-house. In the one city all wears 
the appearance of happiness and warm affluence; in the other 
the young fellows walk about the streets in shabby finery, their 
fathers sit at the door darning or knitting stockings, while their 
ports are filled with dunghills. Ale-houses are ever an occasion 
of debauchery and excess, and either in a religious or political 
light it would be our highest interest to have the greater part of 
them suppressed. They should be put under laws of not continuing 
open beyond a certain hour, and harbouring only proper persons. 
These rules, it may be said, will diminish the necessary taxes, 
but this is false reasoning, since what was consumed in debauchery 
abroad would, if such regulation took place, be more justly, and 
perhaps more equitably for the workman’s family, spent at home, 
and this cheaper to them, and without loss of time. On the other 
hand, our ale-houses, being ever open, interrupt business, the 
workman is never certain who frequents them, nor can the master 
be sure of having what was begun finished at the convenient time.” 

Could anything be more pertinent to the present situation? 
We take a long time to learn our lesson.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEXANDER Woop. 

6 Hill View, Blackhall, Midlothian. 





THE ALLIED TERMS. 
{To re Eprror or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Sm,—In your excellent leading article under this heading in the 
last issue you allude to the restoration of the Danish portion of 
“Schleswig-Holstein ”’ to Denmark. Though generally linked together 
for the sake of convenience—like Alsace-Lorraine—these two 
Duchies are in a widely different position both as regards the 
nationality of their population and the claims of Denmark. The 
ancient Danish borderland of Sleswick, teeming with historica} 
memories dear to every Dane, is peopled by Danes, Frisians, and 
Germanized Danes, the last in the southern half of the Duchy. 
Granted local Home Rule to the Frisians and Germans of South 
Sleswick, the Duchy would undoubtedly hail its deliverance from 
Prussian officialism and militarism and renew its allegiance to the 
old Mother Country. It is otherwise with Holstein, a purely 
German country once a part of the “‘ Holy Roman Empire” and 
of the German Confederation, now only a Prussian province. Who 
is to be the future ruler of Holstein when it gets released from 
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the uninvited “‘liberators” of 18642 The Danes apparently do 
not desire to add Holstein to the dominions of King Christian, 
any more than any one here would dream of reviving the former 
connexion between Great Britain and Hanover. The Tsar, as a 
direct descendant of the Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp, once ruling in 
Kiel, might be the proper person to choose the ruler of an inde 
pendent Holstein under the protection of the Allies, a Holstein 
of peasant proprietors with Low German as the official language, 
but minus the Kiel professors, And the future settlement of this 
Duchy would also be simplified by the forced departure of the 
land magnates of these regions, inveterate mischief-making 
families like the Moltkes, Rantzaus, Biilows, Bernstorffs, and 
Reventlows, names to be found occupying a place of honour in 
the modern “Calendar of Newgate.” No better frontier line 
between Danes and Germans could be made than by enlarging 
the old Eider Canal, and making it replace the Kiel Canal as the 
future highway—as these regions used to be centuries ago before 
the rise of the Hanseatic towns—between London and Petrograd. 
One of the peace conditions might be that German money and 
labour moved the western outlet of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 
from Brunsbiittel on the Elbe, dangerously near Hamburg, to the 
Sleswick town of Ténning at the mouth of the Eider—viz., an 
outlet direct to the North Sea; thence following the course of 
this river—“ Eidora Fluvius Terminus Imperii Germani,” as the 
inscription on the border bridge at Rendsburg proclaimed before 
1864—and joining the present Canal at some spot north-west of 
Kiel.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Prior. 
National Liberal Club. 





THE CHURCH AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—We country clergy are anxious about the organization of 
National Service. We are very much afraid that a second mistake 
will be made by the leaders of the Church and the clergy left 
outside it. We were left outside when the Military Service Order 
was issued. That, we all feel, was a mistake. If a second mistake 
is made by the Bishops, the Church of England might close its 
doors as far as its influence is concerned. We have no voice. 
Convocation does not represent us. TI'ew Bishops know what we 
really think. As your paper reaches many thoughtful men in 
high positions, I write in the hope that we shall be included in 
the ranks of those called to National Service. By combining 
parishes and by mutual weekday help numbers of country clergy 
can be spared.—I am, Sir, &c., Rurat Dean. 

P.S.—As an explanation: Our schoolmaster was unwell. I 
offered to help, and was told by the County Council that objections 
would be raised, and was referred to the Education Committee. 
By one of them I was informed that I could not help because I 
was a clergyman of the Church of England. 

(To exempt the National Church from a national movement 
would mean an untold disaster, but we do not for a moment 
believe that any such step is contemplated. Whatever part the 
nation takes the National Church must take also. “pv. Spectator.] 





THE AUSTRALIAN REFERENDUM. 

{To tue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—A cable message in the Melbourne newspapers of the 6th 
inst. informed us of the very flattering terms in which you 
commented upon the results of our recent Referendum. You 
speak of being “‘ overwhelmed with pride, gratitude, and wonder ” 
at the number who voted for conscription. It is to be feared that 
your view of the situation is much too generous. I believe that it 
is no overstatement to say that the vast majority of Australians 
who voted for conscription are overwhelmed with a sense of 
humiliation at the outcome of the appeal to the people. It is, 
indeed, only too sadly true that the victory of the “‘ Noes” has 
been a triumph of selfishness, cowardice, and disloyalty. An 
analysis of the forces represented by the vote on either side will 
be of interest. 

The conscriptionist vote represents nothing but pure patriotism 
and devotion to the ideals for which the Empire and the Allies 
are contending. That something moro than a fifth of the total 
population should be found voting on this side affords, no doubt, 
some matter for satisfaction, which, however, is almost nullified 
by the fact that the hostile forces were still stronger. 

The anti-conscriptionists formed a heterogeneous gathering, In 
the first place, they included practically the whole of the 
“ shirkers ”’—that is, the unmarried men between twenty-one and 
thirty-five who are physically fit, but who had deliberately 
refrained from volunteering, in spite of most earnest and oft- 
repeated appeals during the past two years. These are by them- 
selves numerous enough to account for much more than the whole 
margin by which the “antis”’ won the day. You are, it is to be 
feared, unduly optimistic in your anticipation that “those who 
voted against conscription will come as volunteers.” We can see 
no ground whatever for such a hope. In the next place, it is 
certain that the farming class in at least thrive of ths States 
were very unwilling to allow their young men +t leave the 
country, lest rural industries should suffer, and the leading 
organizers of the opposition to conscription played skilfully upon 
this selfish fear. The Trade Unions, likewise, were almost 





universally opposed to conscription, ostensibly through an appre 
hension that, if it were once adopted for military purposes, it 
might later be applied to industrial concerns, and be used as @ 
means of depriving the workers of “their hard-won liberties.” 
It is not easy to credit them with sincerity in this belief, in face 
of the fact that the Labour Ministry had given them a solemn 
assurance that their fears were groundless. Further, there can be 
no doubt that the immense influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
(numbering more than twenty per cent. of the population) was 
almost unreservedly thrown into the scale against conscription. 
It would not be true to say that every Roman Catholic Bishop in 
Australia pronounced publicly and officially against conscription, 
but it is certain that only one Roman Catholic prelate said @ 
word in favour of it, and that, of the rest, some of the most 
prominent and influential denounced it in the strongest terms. 
For example, Dr. Mannix, late President of Maynooth College, 
and now Suffragan Archbishop of Melbourne, who is the idol of the 
Irish-Australians, expressed himself thus in public some weeks 
before the Referendum was taken: “‘I am opposed to conscription, 
and I mean to vote against conscription, and I shall bo glad if my 
words and example have any influence in urging others to de 
likewise.” This utterance was given the greatest possible promi- 
nence in the Roman Catholic newspapers, which for weeks con- 
ducted a violent propaganda against conscription, and secured e 
large following of Sinn Feiners, a by no means negligible factor 
in Australian politics, A few leading Roman Catholic laymen 
had the courage and independence to desert their ecclesiastical 
leaders on this question, notably Mr. John Gavan Duffy (a son of 
the respected Irish patriot, the late Sir C. Gavan Duffy), whe 
wrote in one of the Melbourne dailies a plea for conscription 
which was as cogent as it was witty. But such cases were very 
few and far between. The worst of al] the influences at work on 
the “anti” side was the Anarchist “I.W.W.” organization, 
which is fast winning for itself in Australia as evil a reputation 
as it has already acquired in America. There is some reason te 
think that already a good many of the “ Noes” have begun te 
regret their vote, since news has come of the ecstatic jubilation 
of the German Press, which regards the decision “No” as an 
evidence of Australia’s half-heartedness about the prosecution of 
the war. It is broadly hinted in some quarters that German 
money was not stinted in promoting the anti-conscription cause. 
I an, Sir, &c., Avex, Leeper. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University, November 13th, 1916. 





A SCOTTISH MOTHER. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have often read of the Scottish woman who told Robert the 
Bruce that six of her sons had been killed fighting for Scotland, 
but that if she had six more he should have had them, “ that 
Scotland might be free”; also all Scots know the old song :— 
“IT hae but ae son, my bonny young Donald, 
But if I had ten they should a’ follow Charlie.” 

I had, however, been inclined to put these down as historical and 
rhetorical flourishes until I came across a Scottish mother in real 
life this week, whose patriotism equalled anything told in history. 
I went into Cupar to make a business call in a small office, and in 
course of conversation asked the Scotswoman I was talking to, a 
perfect stranger to me, if she had any one “‘ at the front.” The 
answer of this noble and heroic woman (who was evidently quite 
unaware that she was giving expression to the spirit of 
Scotland springing up eternally through the centuries) wass 
“Three sons have I given to the wars. ‘Two have been 
killed, one at Loos and one later. The third is safe as 
yet, though he is in France. Sorely I grieved when I 
heard, but I do not grudge them. If I had ten sons I would give 
them all gladly for the defence of the country. I think 
shame of the women who hide away their men folk.” This 
was said in a perfectly natural voice free from the slightest touch 
of flamboyance. With women like this, who bear men liko these, 
why should there be any question of peace until we get full security 
for the future? I speak without embarrassment myself as having 
my only son spending his third winter in the trenches.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Scotus. 





A SPECIAL APPEAL. 

{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Smr,—The Lancaster Road School for Mothers is appealing for 
£300. It needs £300 to maintain a good créche for small children 
in Notting Dale. It received £300 a year ago from your readers, 
and opened the créche, and already has worked wonders in Notting 
Dale. I have seen the work, and know how good it is. Nothing of 
its kind could be better. 

“The Board of Education,” one of the Committee writes to me, 
“ gives us grants, and would pay a much larger proportion of our 
expenses if we would eliminate all the babies not belonging to 
munition workers. We talked it over in Committee, but we 
decided against the offer, for we have about half and half, and 
many of the non-munition babies are improving so much and 
doing so excellently that we simply can’t send them back to ill- 
health and neglect. Many mothers cannot do munition work— 
they are not strong enough, or they can do better work in other 
directions; and it seems so brutal to refuse their babies—whe 
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are every whit as important, even to the State, as the munition- 
babies. So we decided to struggle on on present lines, and it 
to be seen whether we shall win through or not.” 

The School for Mothers teaches and advises and befriends the 
mothers—not pauperizing, nor patronizing, but real friendship— 
helps to feed and clothe the children, provides medical care for 
them, and gives them the use of two playrooms, a bathroom, and 
a bit of garden. Visitors are always welcome, and regular helpers 
are needed, All this year it has been quietly protecting or saving 
lives in one of the very poorest parts of London. They are only 
amall children, but we shall want all of them after the war. 

I do earnestly beg for £300, in donations or subscriptions. 
Especially I beg for subscriptions. I am writing from the Anglo- 
Russian Hospital in Petrograd. Here, in this beautiful hospital, 
our patients havo every comfort and are incessantly cared for, 
and all of us here are proud that our country gave this hospital 
to Russia. The contrast between things here and things in 
Notting Dale cuts deep. Of all the duties laid on England by the 
war this is not the least: that we should look after small children 
{mn places so dismal and so hard for them as Notting Dale; that 
we should keep them alive, feed them up, doctor them, see them 
through the war, give them a better chance of growing up strong 
and happy. We cannot afford now to lose any of them. I beg 
your readers to send subscriptions and donations to Lady 
Macdonell, 81 Kensington Park Gardens, W.; or to the Treasurer, 
Mrs. Whittaker, 73 Lansdowne Road, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sreruen Pacer, F.R.C.S. 

Anglo-Russian Hospital, Petrograd. 

[We earnestly hope that tho appeal of the distinguished 
surgeon who signs this letter will not go unanswered. It is war 
work of a vital kind that this School for Mothers is doing. 
Remember, No Babies, no Britain.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LONDON GIRLS’ CLUB UNION, 
[To rea Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
8m,—The Home Office has just recognized the importance, 
especially at the present time, of providing healthy employment 
and recreation for young people by appointing a Committee “ to 
consider what steps can be taken to attract boys and girls to 
become members of brigades and clubs.” We hope therefore that 
you will allow us to make a modest appeal on behalf of an organi. 
gation which is actively and successfully engaged in promoting 
that very object. The London Girls’ Club Union (with its fifty- 
four affiliated clubs), of which Her Majesty the Queen is patron, 
and which was founded by the originator of Girls’ Clubs, the late 
Hon. Maudo Stanley, is in urgent need of the sum of £100 a year 
to cover tho cost of its competitions, which embrace choral and 
solo singing, drill, swimming, cookery, care of infants, needlework, 
bulb-growing, and literary and dramatic subjects, and reach a 
higher standard than that attained by any other Association of 
Girls’ Clubs. These competitions, with the physical and mental 
training which they call for, supply just that form of recreation 
and interest which a London gir] needs after a long day’s work. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the contrast between an evening at 
the club and one spent at the picture palace in its effect on the 
characters of the young people who aro now causing anxiety to 
the Home Office. Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Miss Ruth Whitbread, 24 Eaton Place, 8.W.—I 
am, Sir, &o., Mary Sr. Heer, President, 
Rotn Warrsreap, Treasurer. 
Grace V. Sreruenson, Secretary. 





LORD LYTTON AND SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 
(To rue Eprron or rue “ Sprctator.’’) 

Sm,—It is related how, during the late Lord Lytton’s Vice- 
royalty, a Scots Member of Council one morning at the close 
of the sitting drew attention to the playing of lawn tennis on 
Sundays at Simla, a habit which hoe regretted to sce was extend- 
ing. He related how in Sootland the Sabbath was very strictly 
observed, and how when he was a boy his father had found him 
playing with a top on a Sunday morning. The scandalized parent 
forthwith dragged him into the library, and there inflicted a 
ecrles of blows on the seat of the delinquent’s trousers with the 
office ruler. Lord Lytton listened with attention, in his usual 
suave manner, and at the close of the narrative eaid it had much 
interested him as the most striking application of the Funda- 
mental Rule of From Top to Bottom that, as yet, had come under 
his notice. And it is further related that he carried the Council 
with him.—I am, Sir, &., Easr Ixpran. 





WASTE LAND, 
[To raz Eprron or tae “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sm,—As I understand it Local Authorities may enter forthwith 
on any unoccupied land except gardens or pleasure grounds usually 
occupied together with dwelling-houses. But why this qualifica- 
tion? Surely there are many empty houses the gardens belonging 
to which could be worked by neighbouring tenants to the benefit 
of the nation. Let me give a concrete and, I imagine, a typical 
example which comes within my own knowledge. An inhabited 
house, which with its garden occupies about an acre, adjoins a 


vacant property of about three acres, The gardens of the occupied | him of my stubbornness, 





and vacant houses share the same dividing fence and the same 
landlord. The larger house has been unlet for two and a half 
years, the garden has gone to waste. With little extra trouble the 
tenant of the occupied house could keep several additional ducks 
and hens if he were allowed the use of this wilderness, and a 
family of pigs in the empty sty; perhaps, too, a goat and some 
rabbit’. If and when the house is disposed of no damage will 
have been done to either party. The temporary allotment-holder 
would not have sown for others to reap. He could dispose of his 
surplus stock at any moment, and his landlord together with his 
incoming tenant would havo benefited by finding the ground in a 
much better condition than if the weeds and the slugs had not been 
kept down. If any one would answer this letter by saying the 
obvious thing to do is to get the landlord’s permission, my reply 
is that in this particular case the attempt was made but failed.— 
I an, Sir, &c., A. D. Power. 
New University Club. 





NEWSPAPERS AND WASTE IN WAR 
[To rue Epiror or rue “ Srecraron.’’) 

Srr,—Mr. Richardson Evans’s letter in your issue of December 23rd 
draws attention to what I have long regarded as a public shame 
and scandal. After reading it, I picked up a current paper from 
my table and made a calculation of the space occupied in it by 
uselessly large advertisements, most of them illustrated. I found 
that in this paper thirty such advertisements occupied thirty-one 
and a half columns. I enclose the paper and my calculations for 
verification by you of my statement. I do not belicve any more 
appoals will reduce the waste of energy and material in advertise- 
ment in all its forms, and I would urge that this is one of the 
matters which should be taken up by the Government.—I am, 
Sir, &o., Economy, 





PEACE TERMS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tae “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—After reading your article, “Peace Terms,” the question 
becomes insistent—Can the Prussian military caste be destroyed 
unless utterly discredited before the German nation by some 
condition euch as the unconditional surrender of the Central 
Powers to the Allies as the condition precedent to any discussion 
of peace terms? There is a feeling amongst many that something 
such as this is essential, as in no circumstances can that 
military caste be suffered to survive to repeat their crimes.—I am, 
Bir, &o., Scor. 





PEACE? 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Has anybody remembered to quote these two verses out of 
Mrs. Browning’s poem “ First News from Villafranca ” ?— 
* Peace, peace, is still your word? 
We say you lie then !—that is plain, 
There is no peace, and shall be nona 
Our very Dead would cry ‘ Absurd!’ 
And clamour that they died in vain, 
And whine to come back to the sum 


Peace, you say ?—yes, peace, in truth! 
But such a peace as the ear can achieve 
*Twixt the rifle’s click and the rush of the ball, 
“Twixt the tiger’s spring and the crunch of the tooth, 
*Twixt the dying atheist’s negative 
And God's face—waiting, after all! ” 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. H. Dantow, 





MR, LINCOLN ON PEACB., 
[To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
8ir,—I want you to know that there is one American at least who 
blushes with shame at the attitude of our Government in this 
great world crisis. Although it is too late now, President Wilson 
should have taken to heart the words of Lincoln in his last Message 
to Congress: “In stating a single condition of peace, I mean to 
say thet the war will cease on the part of the Government when 
it shall have ceased on the part of those who began it.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Arrnur Sries. 
644 and 646 Broadway, New York, December 22nd, 1916. 





OFFICERS AND MEN.—A SUBJECT FOR A WAR 
MEMORIAL PLAQUE. 
(To THe Epitor or tHE “ Sprcrator.’’] 

§1r,—This war-story, which has just reached me in a letter from a 
private in the Household Battalion who is now in hospital, may 
perhaps interest your readers as a yet further instance of the 
splendid unselfishness and care which officers show towards their 
men. The writer says :— 

“We went for our last march. Never shall I forget it; it was 
the longest and most cruel march I ever experienced. I was 
near the head of the column, trying my best to cheer the faint 
and help the lame, and eventually overtaxed my strength and 
fell in a faint. I was brought round and refused to give in. So 
the Captain carried my rifle, and I blindly stumbled along, 
using his walking-stick. Am hour later the Colonel rode from 
the lines to meet us, and the Captain pointed me out and told 
Instead of being rebuked, which I 
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expected, the Colonel dismounted and told two men to lift me on 
to his horse, so I, a common infantryman, rode into the fight, 
while my Colonel walked.” 

Surely the Army, officers and men, are the splendid pride of this 
great nation, and our hearts thrill as we read such examples of 
courage and selflessness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ceci, G. C. Warker, 
Vicar of Weedon, Northants, and Acting C.F. 

The Vicarage, Weedon, Northants. 

{Here is a subject for a plaster battle plaque of the kind 
displayed in the Exhibition af War Memorial Designs, &c., pro- 
moted by the Civic Arts Association, and noticed by us last July. 
The horse always ennobles bas-relief; he is of the right shape and 
proportions for projection. He would in this case lend distinction 
to the fainting soldier. The outline of the trench and parapet in 
the background would dignify the whole conception. We remember 
a blue Wedgwood bas-relief by Flaxman in which the walls of 
Troy perform this function for a design of the Trojan War in 
which a pair of splendid horses are the main figures. We wish 
that Miss Muriel Perrin, the author of a very successful equine 
plaque in the Civic Arts Exhibition, would try her hand at a 
cottage ornament plaque on the lines suggested above.—Ip. 
Spectator.) 





A DOUBLE SUGGESTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tas “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—One almost feels that the Spectator should found a “ Hankey 
Fraternity ” of all who have enjoyed and.profited by the gifted 
young seer’s writing, and wish further to realize the ideals he so 
consistently championed without quibbling over dogmatic matters 
of contention. Such a fraternity might augment the work of the 
League of the Cross in the Ruins, so ardently espoused by Rev. 
E. A. Burroughs, M.A., but to which many sincere people cannot 
subscribe without those mental reservations it is so very difficult 
to justify once an oath of profession be taken as pledge of good 
faith. “‘ Hankeyism ” may be described as Christlike humani- 
tarianism minus any dogma and creed, and there lies its strength 
and helpfulness to our native land, which cannot honestly be said 
te be professedly Christian in any true sense of the word as a 
conviction. We are Christian by birth and tradition only. 

But to other matters. ‘“‘ Captain, R.A.M.C.” opens, perhaps, an 
opportunity to air an idea I have heard endorsed by all ranks, 
with but one exception, and the objector was suffering from the 
almost traditional hallucination—namely, that until a soldier has 
got a stripe on his arm he is but a crack-brained reformer should 
he desire to suggest an improvement or idea by other than the 
usual method of “ complaint.’”” Complaining is very un-English, 
and too often lands somebody into a scrape—it savours of the 
“tell-tale” type of boy we loathed«at school and whom some 
teachers adored even as others discountenanced. Now Lever 
Brothers, Cadburys, and other big business houses encourage the 
interest of their employees and acknowledge the value of suggestions 
made vid the medium of a “Suggestions Box.” The plan could 
be adopted in the Army or Navy, and many who would be 
“windy ’”’ when making a “complaint” would, without self- 
seeking, come forward with ideas no man has a right to treat as 
unworthy of consideration for the economic and efficient working 
of their units. The ordinary reading of the word “ discipline ” 
gives so little freedom to those enlisted to defend her sacred name 
when it is a mere case of “ orderly room” complaint. So much 
depends on the character of the man of higher rank, who may be 
said to have “ got you’”’ if so minded, I once made the suggestion 
to a prominent member of tho Cabinet, but my letter either went 
astray or, owing to my having enlisted in the Army, was not 
considered worthy the courtesy customary in civilian days. It 
made one wonder whether one were really “ wanted ” as per the 
fervour of early recruiting posters, I am prepared to prove the 
truth of my contention, which may interest a democratic Cabinet 
or the War Committee, and I have no desire other than to serve to 
the fullest the true interest of King and country in troubling you 
with this letter.—My name, &c., are at the service of the authori- 
ties, and I am, Sir, &c., Privatr, R.A.M.C. 

(We fear that the practical objections to the second suggestion 
are likely to prove insurmountable.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘“ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of November 4th you make the statement that 
you have changed your mind with regard to the Channel Tunnel 
project, and that you are now in favour of the building of that 
tunnel after the war, But is it not possible that, unsuspected by 
the British authorities, a tunnel from Belgium to England may 
be now, while the war is going on, actually under construction 
by the Germans? They can command hundreds of thousands of 
workers, and can dump the excavated materials into the North 
Sea, or make use of them in the construction of trenches and 
other defensive works. If such a tunnel were once completed 
(and it is always the unexpected that happens), the Germans 
would put a railway through it of such gauge that it could be 
forthwith connected with the existing railway system on the 
South or East Coast of England. With the command of the 
Channel for twelve hours they would have England at thoir 





mercy. To achieve such a triumph they would gladly sacrifice 
their Fleet, and could then laugh the British Navy to scorn. It 
is invariably assumed by British politicians and newspapers that 
the invasion of England by Germany (if it comes) will be by an 
army brought from Germany on transports. But the Germans 
have for two years now been masters of the Belgian coast, and it 
is not impossible that a tunnel is under way. It is at any rate a 
possibility not to be overlooked. Much depends on the character 
of the rock that underlies the Channel and the North Sea. If a 
tunnel] is actually in process of construction we may be sure the 
Germans will find means to shroud their work in absolute 
secrecy.—I am, Sir, &c., Db. B. 

Canada, November 30th. 

[We publish the above letter as a literary and historical 
curiosity. Its bona fides is above suspicion, but it is of course 
purely and absolutely illusory. Such a work could not be carried 
on in secret. It could not be accomplished in two years. If it 
were accomplished, the consequent invasion would be innocuous. 
Germany cannot spare half a million men, and nothing less 
would do. If she could spare them they would take more than a 
month to get through the hole, even if unmolested—which is all 
absurd. A new edition of the Trojan horse would be about as 
useful as the phantom conjured up by the imagination of our 
correspondent.—Eb, Spectator.] 





STEVENSON’S “THE WAIF WOMAN.” 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTator.’’] 
Sir,—A fortnight ago, in reviewing The Waif Woman, you wrote: 
“ There is, so to speak, very little in it, Probably that is why it 
never saw the light till now. Men are good judges of their own 
work, for all that people may eay to the contrary.” You seem to 
imply that Stevenson thought The Waif Woman not good enough 
for publication, but the fact is that the story would have been 
published at the beginning of 1893—nearly two years before the 
author’s death—if it had been left to his own judgment. Writing 
to Sir Sidney Colvin in December, 1892, he gave directions for a 
volume of tales, to be published by Cassells, and in his selection 
he included The Waif Woman. The reason “why it never saw 
the light till now” must, therefore, be sought elsewhere, and it 
is to be found farther on in the same letter, where he says: 
“My wife protests against The Waif Woman, and I am 
instructed to report the same to you.” Stevenson had promised 
his father some years before that he would never publish any- 
thing without his wife’s approval, and Sir Sidney Colvin, in a 
note to the passage quoted from Vailima Letters, says: “‘ This 
tale was withheld from the volume accordingly.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Mexborough. F. J. E. Lucas. 





TWO QUOTATIONS FROM OVID. 
{To TRE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I give two quotations from Ovid? (1) As a reply te 
President Wilson and for our own encouragement :— 
**Vincuntur caussa Parthi: vincantur et armis.” 
(2) In reference to German gas and submarine attacks and the 
question of reprisals :— 
“ Nec lex aequior ulla est 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., ye ae 3 





THE LIFE OF LINCOLN. 
{To tHe Eprron or THs ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your many and interesting references to the life and 
speeches of Abraham Lincoln made me wish to have the best 
* Life ” available. Would you kindly recommend me what to get? 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. Egnest Gagrett. 

22 Hesketh Road, Southport. 

{The standard and official Life of Lincoln (10 vols.) is that 
by his former secretaries, Mr. John Hay and Mr. Nicolay. An 
excellent and recent Life is that by Lord Charnwood (Constable 
and Co., Gs. net), reviewed in our columns on October 7th last.— 


Ep. Spectator.] 





THE OLD COUNTRY 


SQUIRE. 
Sprecrator.’’] 
S1r,—I used to hear the song sent you by “ R. P.” called “‘ The Old 
Country Squire ’’ many years ago, and I got the words and musie 

3 1 J 3 8 8 

from Mr. Joseph Williams, 24 Berners Street, London. It is prac- 
tically identical with the words set out in the Spectator of 
December 2nd. “ R. P.” has omitted the following verses :— 


{To THe Epitor or THE 


* O’er hedge and gate and stile he’d go nor stop at ditch or brook, 
And many a Melton Mowbray swell would shirk the leaps he took. 
’Twas a glorious sight to see him thro’ a bullfinch make a gap, 
With his pigtail like a drumstick sticking out behind his cap. 


His rent day was at Michaelmas, held in his fine old hall, 

Where portraits, arms and heads of deer bedecked the panelled 
wall. 

"Twas his custom, and a good one, with his tenantry to dine, 

And the first toast that he gave was in a gold cup filled with wine 
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(Rich and rare and sparkling wine it was such as seldom tasted 
now) 

‘The King and Royal Family and God speed the plough.’ 

Amen, exclaimed the vicar, by his patron sitting near; 

The farmers drained their bumpers and each gave a hearty 
cheer.” 


-—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8. 





THE RELIGION OF THE ORDINARY SOLDIER. 


{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

S1r,—The interesting letter from the Rev. J. C. Ormerod, C.F., 
under the above heading in your issue of December 23rd, puts 
me in mind of Corporal Trim’s remarks on the same subject. They 
are so apt and have such a curiously modern ring that I cannot 
help reminding your readers of them. It is difficult to remember 
that Trim is speaking of the fighting in Flanders in 1695 and not 
in our own day :— 

“I thoaght, said the Curate, that you gentlemen of the army, 
Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all— .. ... Asoldier, an’ 
please your reverence, said I, prays as often (of his own accord) 
as a parson;—and when he is fighting for his king, and for his 
own life, and for his honour too, he has the most reason to pray 
to God of any one in the whole world.—’Twas well said of thee, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby.—But when a soldier, said I, an’ please 
your reverence, has been standing for twelve hours together in the 
trenches, up to his knees in cold water,—or engaged, said I, for 
months together in long and dangerous marches;—harassed, 
perhaps in his rear to-day;—harassing others to-morrow;— 
detached here ;—countermanded there ;—resting this night out upon 
his arms ;—beat up in his shirt the next ;—benumbed in his joints; 
—perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel on;—must say his 
prayers how and when he can.—I believe, said I—for I was piqued, 
quoth the corporal, for the reputation of the army,—I believe, 
an’ please your reverence, said I, that when a soldier gets time to 
pray,—he prays as heartily as a parson,—though not with all his 
fuss and hypocrisy.—Thou shouldst not have said that, Trim, said 
my uncle Toby,—for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and who 
is not:—At the great and general review of us all, corporal, at 
the day of judgment (and not till then)—it will be seen who has 
done their duties in this world—and who has not; and we shall 
be advanced, Trim, accordingly.—I hope we shall, said Trim.—It is 
in the Scripture, said my uncle Toby; and I will shew it thee 
to-morrow :—In the meantime we may depend upon it, Trim, for 
our comfort, said my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is so good 
and just a governor of the world, that if we have but done our 
duties in it,—it will never be enquired into, whether we have done 
them in a red coat or a black one :—I hope not, said the corporal.” 
—Tristram Shandy, Book VI., chap. vii. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savile Club, W. 


Lawrexce E. Tanner. 





THE “ DARBISTES.” 
(To tue Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
&1r,—Your correspondent “ H. B.” (December 23rd) asks whether, 
in a certain connexion, the word “ Dorbyste” should not be 
corrected to “‘ Darbyite ”’; that is, a strict Plymouth Brother, a 
follower of the early and able leader of the “ advanced ” 
Brethren, Mr. J. N. Darby. It should rather be “ Darbiste,” the 
common designation of the “‘ Brethren ” in French Switzerland, as 
I found some years ago when I held a summer chaplaincy in the 
Jura.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Duneta. 
Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 





“GOD BLESS MY FATHER DEAR.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
S1r,—The wife of an officer, now in the fighting line, has taught 
her little boy of three to sing before he sleeps at night the National 
Anthem. He adds this hymn of his own, in the same metre :— 


“God bless my father dear, 

And bring him safely here 

After his soldiering! 

To give my mother joy, 

And cheer his little boy, 
And sing the old Envoi, 

“God Save the King.’ 

The father, I should explain, has won renown in the trenches as 
a singer of good songs.—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. 


a 





CANINE DEFICIENCY. 
{To tne Epirorn or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 

§Sirn,—A pet dog, a emall Blenheim spaniel, is in the habit of 
playing with a tennis-ball and working it with his paws until he 
gets it in the interstice between the bottom of the sideboard 
and the floor, a space of about four inches. He then barks for 
me to come and extricate it for him. The other day I was 
astonished to see him trying to do the same with a full-sized 
football! It struck me that a valuable picce of information was 
accidentally gained—a want of sense of proportion of size in dogs. 
Blind instinct never seemed to me to explain why a small dog 
would attack one out of all proportion to it. Has the small dog 
any realization of size? The incident of the football would seem 
to point to the solution. I should be pleased to hear the comment 
of any of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., ScRvtatToR. 





CHAUCER ON CATS. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Specratos.’’] 
Sir,—The following quotation from Chaucer seems to support the 
view that the well-fed cat may be a keen hunter :— 
“Let take a cat, and foster hire with milke 
And tendre flesh, and make hire couche of silke, 
And let hire see a mous go by the wall, 
Anon she weiveth milke and flesh and all, 
And every deintee that is in that hous, 
Swiche appetit hath she to ete the mous. 
Lo, here hath kind hire domination, 
And appetit flemeth discretion.” 
—The Manciple’s Tale. 
—I am, Sir, &., V. Drxzs. 
Eddlehurst, Lanark, N.B. 





OWLS AND CATS. 
(To tue Epiroz or tas “ Specraror.’’) 
Srz,—With reference to your note of December 16th, the best 
guardians of our grain supply are owls and cats. The owl, though 
known as “the farmer’s best friend,” is still scandalously 
persecuted. Let all see that the law which protects it is enforced. 
An examination of seven hundred and six “ casts ”’ of the barn 
owl showed the remains of two hundred and thirty-seven nsce 
and six hundred and ninety-three voles, besides other small 
creatures. May I be allowed to point out that it is a mistake to 
suppose that “ cats to be good ratters and mousers require to be 
half starved” ? Half-starved cats lose their keen sense of smell, 
which they need in hunting, and have not sufficiont strength for 
the work. In a corn and meal merchant’s shop where two or 
three cats are kept for business purposes the cats may be seen 
feeding at will from the open sacks.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winchester. F. E. Muxxs. 





CAN THE ETHIOPIAN CHANGE HIS SKIN? 


{To rae Epiror or tas ‘“ Specratox.’’) 
Siz,—The apparent attempt to whitewash the Central Powers 
recalls one of the “rarities” witnessed by Christiana and her 
companions during their visit to the Delectable Mountains :— 

“ They had them also to a place where they saw one Foo! and one 
Want-wit washing of an Ethiopian with intention to make him 
white; but the more they washed him the blacker he was. They 
then asked the shepherds what that should mean. So they told 
them, saying, ‘ Thus shall it be with the vile person; all means 
used to get such an one a gocd name shall, in conclusion, tend 
but to make him more abominable.’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &., J. C.F. 





THE DOG TAX. 
[To tHe Epitor or rHs “ Srectator.’’) 

Sir,—The suggestions in your issue of December 16th to tax pet 
dogs 10s. in future is ridiculously inadequate. If you will refer to 
the Economist of the 9th ult. you will observe that the French 
Budget Committee have recommended an inerease in this tax on 
pet dogs to 50 francs = £2, in addition to municipal tax. There is 
hardly a square or street in the West End that is not daily 
polluted with the filth of these animals, rendering them a 
positive nuisance to pedestrians in these dark days when it is so 
difficult to steer clear, not to mention the food shortage. I much 
doubt whether, if we followed our French friends, many of them 
would be taxed out of existence, judging by the replies given by 
some lady owners to my suggestion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, S.W. Tromas WALLIS. 

[Our correspondent writes with unnecessary heat, and forgets 
how genuine is the affection of many owners for their pets. We 
agree, however, that the dog population of London is far too 
large for cleanliness and health, and also must increase the food 
shortage. Hence our plea for higher taxation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A TAX ON BICYCLES. 
{To tuz Eriror or tHE ‘ Spectator.*’) 

Smr,—In your excellent article, ‘An Appeal to Mr. Bonar Law,” 
which offers suggestions for increased taxation, you do not mention 
a tax on bicycles, which in my opinion could be easily raised by a 
rider’s licence of 2s. 6d. a year on the same lines as motor-drivers’ 
licences, which would bring in a big revenue, and which none of the 
past Governments have had the courage to impose, but could now 
easily be done and would tax a class of people which hitherto 
have been untouched, and would be met in a patriotic spirit; as 
it would be imposed to meet the country’s need in this great 
struggle.—I am, Sir, Aec., Cyrm Goprrey, 


Bluntisham, St. Ives, Hunts. 





“ SHAKESPEARE’S MEN” ON THE SOMME. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Your contributor Mr. R. B. Marston mentions several 
families that have been represented both at Agincourt and on the 
Somme. The casualty-lists of the rank-and-file are a perfect mine 
of ancient English names. For instanee, Percy and Widdrington, 
represented, I think, at Chevy Chace, are, or have been, in the 
rank-and-file of the Northumberland Fusiliers on the Somme. At 
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the other end of the country, though Tre, Pol, and Pen seem to 
be rare in modern Cornwall, the well-known Devon trio who 
“ when the Conqueror came were all at home” have all been 
abroad, somewhere in France; and in the Somerset lists one sees 
names that were ancient long before Sedgemoor. And so with 
other counties in which the mixed population of great towns does 
not predominate. In fact, these county regiments contain many 
humble but long-descended rustics who have fought “ all fearlessly 
and well ” through our whole history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RocgIcoLa. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tHe Epiror or rue “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—I am ever ready to hear, and henefit by if I can, sincere 
and unprejudiced criticism. ‘‘ Happy are they that bear their 
detractions and can put them to mending.” In your review of 
my book, An Evening in My Library, you blame me for asserting 
that Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village”’ was inspired, while Gray’s 
“ Elegy ”’ was not. As I made no such assertion it is hard that I 
should be thumped for it.—I am, Sir, &c., Srernen CoLerince. 

The Ford, Chobham. 

{Our reviewer writes as follows :— 

“TI am sorry that, through a slip of the pen, I misquoted 
Mr. Coleridge. He does in fact say that both the ‘ Deserted 
Village’ and the ‘Elegy’ are uninspired, but that ‘Goldsmith’s 
poem is entirely original . . . @ quality conspicuously 
absent from Gray’s “ Elegy.” ’” 

—Ep. Spectator.] 








*,* The Editor would be much obliged if the correspondent who 
sent us the young officer’s letter to his god-daughter 
* Phyllisanne ” would kindly forward her name and address. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owrne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,’’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator oi the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article ‘‘ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “‘ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letlers to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 











POETRY. 





KINGS O’ MEN. 
I never thought as I could wish 
To be King Garge upon his throne: 
“ Nay, not for me,” I allus said, 
‘I'd liefer bide here on me own, 


Free on the hillside ‘long me sheep, 
I couldn’t larn to live by book ” ; 
I rackoned I’d be main put out 
To get his sceptre for me crook. 


But Sunday night I read the news 
What these here V.C. chaps has done; 

Lor’, but there never was tho like, 
Not since the days o’ man begun! 


“ Heroes,” they calls ’em, “ heroes’’! Well, 
That don’t seem name enough by far; 
Lor’ love yer, by the things they do 
A hundred heroes each they are! 





But what I mean to say be this: 
I envies young King Garge the days 
He pins the V.C.’s on their coats 
An’, mebbe, says a word o’ praise. 


For he can look straight in the eyes 
As seed the gashly things they seen, 
Their eyes what never blinked nor blenched 
In all the hells where they have been. 


And he can hold the very hand 
What done some great tremenjous deed 
With bomb or baynit; or what saved 
A pal as lay in desprit need. 


To know such kings o’ men as they 
Be proud to lay down life and limb 

For his sake !—well, I never thought 
To say it, but I envies him! 


I should main like to meet they lads, 
An’ shake ’em by the hands, I should; 
There, I’d put up wi’ being King— 
Almost—for luck like that, I would. 
Hapsretox Lo.eam. 








BOOKS. 


——_>—— 
QUESTIONS OF WAR AND PEACE.* 


Ix these brilliant Platonic dialogues on current questions Professor 
L. T. Hobhouse, the Martin-White Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of London, has provided us with a delightful entertainment. 
This can be safely said without committing ourselves to Mr. Hobhouse’s 
conclusions. He handsomely admits that he was wrong in the past 
about Germany and that he misjudged Lord Grey of Fallodon’s policy. 
It was long a puzzle to us why avowed Liberals (of whom Mr. Hobhouse 
was one for some years, though apparently he now confesses that he 
has lost hope of Liberalism as it is practised here) should have cultivated 
their sympathy with Germany to such a point that extenuation almost 
became positive praise. Surely France was obviously all the time the 
great liberalizing Power and Germany the great reactionary Power of 
the European Continent. Yet to read British Liberal comments on 
German offensiveness towards her Liberal neighbour one would often 
have thought that France was the reactionary and aggressive Power 
and Germany the poor ill-treated lamb. So far may a political obsession 
carry rational beings towards utter irrationality! In these dialogues 
we find several philosophers—for all the speakers are in effect philoso- 
phers with strangely equal powers of expression—trying to think them- 
selves out of the social and political tangle which the war has brought 
about. All feel that the world has fallen about their ears and attempt 
a reconstruction of tho ruins. The humanitarian admits that his 
principle has failed in practice; the believer in absolute might with 
cynical boldness discovers in the war the confirmation of his depressing 
formula; and soon. Mr. Hobhouse is a learned philosopher, but he 
writes for all to understand. 

On the whole it is very pleasant to be assured that so distinguished 
a philosopher believes that the soul of civilization is saved. The blow 
has fallen on that soul from without. There is no corruption within :— 

“There had grown up in Europe a giant Power, which, with all the 

science and material culture of the West, rejected its newer ideals and 
lived by o light of its own. Had we been infinitely wiser and better 
than we are we might have wrestled with it successfully on a higher 
plane. But Germany brought the question suddenly to an issue of life 
and death. It is a calamity, but a calamity that has befallen us from 
without, not the corruption from within of which nations perish. The 
loss of young life is overwhelming, and the destruction of so many of 
its best must impoverish Europe for thirty years. The surplus of 
wealth that we needed for social reorganisation is mopped up. Political 
parties are in confusion, and it may quite well be that reactionary 
principles will gain a temporary ascendant. But under all this the 
essential truth remains, Civilisation—our free Western civilisation— 
has saved its soul, and shall live.” 
Mr. Hobhouse’s development of his theory of progress by means of 
the aggregation of individual efforts is most interesting. He rejects 
any hard-and-fast law of progress. Out of the successes and failures of 
individual effort there is a growing balance of achievement to the good. 
The notion of scientific law derived from mechanics was applied too 
rigidly to human affairs by the earlier social thinkers. The action 
of individuals, responding to very human impulses, cannot possibly 
be disposed of in a scientific formula. Human progress is the result of 
individual effort in the mass directing itself towards some ideal—quite 
blindly very often in spite of immense enthusiasin. One of the dialecti- 
cians in the book objects that in rejecting the idea of scientific law 
Mr. Hobhouse is falling back on mysticism. Mr. Hobhouse then defends 
himself :— 

“There is nothing mystical in the matter,’ I replied. ‘ What you 
call tho general will—a term which I did not use—means nothing for 
me except the network of interacting individuals. You will grant that 
so.icty is composed of so many m'Jlion men, women, and children, that 
they do interact with one another, and that as a consequence they are 
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uped in certain ways and produce, in co-operation, partly in 
—- to one another, broad wed wae Ae constitute the changes 
of society.’—‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I see no harm in that, but from mysticism 
I think you fall into platitude.’-—‘ At any rate,’ I said, ‘I am glad to 
find that we have so far a common ground even if it be a very lowly one. 
My point is this, that the mass actions which constitute social changes 
are not the product of a rigid law operating like a piece of mechanism. 
That would, if you like, be mysticism. It would tap one form of 
the theory that human beings are puppets in the hands of some super- 
human and quite occult agency.’—‘ But,’ said Burnell. ‘if there is no law, 
there is no science.’ —‘ That may be,’ I said, ‘but I am not denying that 
there may be law at bottom, whether in social changes or in individual 
psychology. If law in this connection merely means that in the human 
mind as elsewhere effects proceed from causes, that everything that 
happens has some source in the past, and there is no break in the con- 
tinuous stream of existence, then I think there is law in social life as 
elsewhere. When I go on to ask what kind of law, or rather what kind 
of causes dominate human life, my answer is that they are those which 
we call by such names as impulses, ideas, will, purpose, and, to use a 
general term, effort. Now, my point is that just as the development of 
the individual life proceeds through impulses, ideas, and efforts that are 
very often frustrated, broken short, and also at times contradictory with 
one another, so is it also with the mass movements which are merely 
compounded of individual actions, with just this difference, that the 


individuals act and react on one another.’—‘ So far,’ Burnell admitted, | 


* there is no mysticism, I agree.’—‘ Then,’ I said, ‘ you will not object to 
my speaking in the sense that we now understand of, for example, the 
Hellenic spirit or the temper of the British people or the democratio 
impulse.’ ” 

Particularly striking is Mr. Hobhouse’s belief that we are reaching a 
point where we shall be able to deal with the spiritual order with the 
same definiteness with which science has dealt with the mechanical 
order. “I only maintain that on its present lines a path is opening 
out to science which may lead it to the very heart of reality, so revealing 
the sources of what we call the spiritual as well as what we have called 
the material order; but what it will find there, and how far it will 
justify any of our hopes, is another question.” The debate ends with a 
passage of considerable beauty spoken by “‘ Sister Agatha,” of which 
we can quote only a few sentences :— { 

“I think, therefore, that we must go back into ourselves for faith, and 
away from ourselves into the world for reason. The decper we go into 
ourselves the more we throw off forms and find the assurance not only 
that the great things exist, but that they are the heart of our lives, and, 
since after all we are of one stock, they must be at the heart of your lives 
as well as mine. You say there are bad men and wars and cruelties and 
wrong. I say all these are the collision of undeveloped forms. What is 
the German suffering from but a great illusion that the State is some- 
thing more than man, and that power is more than justice? Strip him 
of this and he is a man like yourself, pouring out his blood for the cause 
that he loves, and that you and I detest. Probe inwards, then, and you 
find the same spring of life everywhere and it is good. Look outwards, 
and you find, as you yourself admit, the slow movement towards a 
harmony which just means that these impulses of primeval energy come, 
so to say, to understand one another. Every form they take as they 
grow will provoke conflict, perish, and be cast aside until the whole 
unites, and there you have the secret of your successive efforts and 
failures, which yet leave something behind them. God is not the 
creator who made the world in six days, rested on the seventh and saw 
that it was good. He is growing in the actual evolution of the world.” 

The last chapter in the book is an eSsay on the future of inter. 
nationalism. The substance of the argument—how could it be other- 
wise on the basis of Mr. Hobhouse’s theory of progress through human 
impulses ?—is that nationality must be accepted as a highly operative 
sentiment. Cosmopolitanism is discredited. Mr. Hobhouse has no 
enthusiasm left for Hague Conventions. How can a State be kept to 
its word ? We must know the answer to that question before we can 
take international contracts as things of practical validity. Nor do 
proposals for undertakings jointly to punish or coerce a State that 
behaves evilly help Mr. Hobhouse much further. For nowadays States 
do not act singly. The world is divided into groups. One group 
punishing another group is only another name for a great war. Even 
punishment by means of boycott would be ineffectual. For two and a 
half years the Central Powers group have supported themselves in war, 
and they could do the same again in the face of a boycott. That the 
groups will come together and form a “ federation of the world ” is not 
to be expected. Mr. Hobhouse in his search for a means of arriving at 
an effective union in diversity rejects the idea of a kind of Par Romana 
(for that would mean tyranny—a single will imposed on all by force), 
and similarly rejects the proposal for a new Holy Alliance. He takes 
the morc reasonable view that we must accept human impulse, effort, 
and sentiment as they are, and work for permanent peace through 
(a) nationality and (5) the existing group system. In his opinion, the 
Allies who are fighting against Germany might form a permanent 
Council of their own. This body, in saving Europe by its example, 
might attract other elements to itself, and Mr. Hobhouse is not without 
hope that Germany, regenerated from within, might eventually ask 
admission to this peace-loving corporation just as France craved to be 
admitted to the Holy Alliance. 





TWENTY YEARS AT COURT.* 
Some inexplicable interest hangs about all that appertains to a Court. 
Such a thought as this will, we are sure, pass through the minds of those 
who read the newly published correspondence of Miss Eleanor Stanley. 
This Miss Stanley was Maid of Honour to Qucen Victoria from 
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1842 to 1862. During the whole period she wrote gossipy letters to 
her father and mother, telling them of all the small doings of the august 
circle in which she found herself. No one, we think, will read them 
without enjoyment—it is difficultto saywhy. “It went off pretty flat,” 
said Fanny Burney describing an evening spent in the Georgian Court 
circle. Most evenings at the early Victorian Court might be said, by 
these accounts, to have gone off very flat indeed, and yet Miss Eleanor 
Stanley makes us want to hear about them. 

In the first chapter the editor glances back at earlier Courts. Dulness 
seems to have come in with the Hanoverians. Even in “ pre-Norman 
days,” when it was enacted that “any one who strikes the Queen, or 
snatches anything from her violently, will incur her ‘displeasure,’” things 
seem to have been a little more lively. Victoria’s ladies must sometimes 
have thought with a sigh of “ Elizabeth and her ambulant Court,” 
of the Stuart Kings keeping “open house at Whitehall,” and even of the 
barbaric splendour of Plantagenet days; but somehow they seem to 
have made themselves very happy, though we think that modern young 
ladies of fashion would not perhaps be able to accept the life with such 
equanimity. 

A very few letters have been put into the book which are not 
by Miss Stanley. One of the most entertaining of these is a letter 
of advice to another novice about to begin her “ Waiting” from Lady 
Louisa Stuart in 1839. She exhorts her young friend “never to say 
a careless word that can injure another,” because “if once a prejudice 
gets into a Royal head it can never be got out again to the end of time. 
Princes form a class apart ; they do not, like us, mingle with the world and 
hear different opinions, nor does anybody venture to contradict theirs ; 
so impressions upon them, once made, are indelible.” Through the 
whole book we notice how intensely restricted was conversation, how 
unnaturally every one behaved, and yet how little there was of anything 
like pomp. A kind of simple artificiality very typical of early and mid- 
Victorian society strikes us. In the place which was, in a sense, the 
hub of the Empire from which the political weather could be seen in tho 
making, and which was connected by innumerable strings with every 
Court in Europe, nothing better could be found to talk of than what we 
may call fancy art, thrice-refined gossip, needlework, spectacular 
sport, and childish games. Miss Stanley says little or nothing of the 
political events of her time. She never hears the Corn Laws mentioned, 
she tells her father, and the Indian Mutiny is alluded to as a series of 
atrocities a long way off of whose seriousness it is difficult to convince 
the Queen. The Queen in her audience with her Ministers no doubt 
spoke differently, but this is the reduced picture of the Mutiny as it 
appeared to the semi-private life of the Court. 

The order of the day seems unchanging as we read. The Queen worked 
all the morning, drove or rode all the afternoon, and sat at “ her round 
table ” all the evening playing (very badly) patience, or whist for tiny 
points, being mildly reproved by Prince Albert for her want of skill. Now 
and then, especially in Scotland, we hear of reels being learned and 
danced, of albums and sketches being exhibited, of new songs tried and 
duets practised. Occasionally the children came downstairs and were 
“ shown off.” We hear of their offering “‘ tiny fat hands” to be kissed 
or standing beside their parents at dinner, but not much familiarity 
between the Ladies-in-Waiting and the Royal children seems to have 
been cultivated. Now and then Miss Stanley gossips about them, 
but speaks more often of what sho has heard than of what she has 
seen. Here is a very early Victorian account of a “scene” in 
which all the Royal family took part. The Royal children, at a time 
when the younger ones were almost babies, acted some little charades 
before the Queen and Prince Consort. Two or three favoured members 
of the household were allowed also to look on. When the curtain rose 
Prince Arthur, “in a very short and scanty blue frock,” was discovered 
lying upon the ground, and “ Princess Royal as Summer, in a rosy light, 
oppressed as it were with heat.” Verses from Thomson’s “ Seasons ” 
were recited, and one by one all the children appeared in character 
upon the stage :— 

“ After all was over the Prince called to them to come out and jump 
down the stage among us, and the curtain was drawn up; but one of 
them piteously remarked, ‘We can’t get through the atmosphere’ 
(the gauze behind which they act); however, the atmosphere was 
somehow pushed aside and they came down, when the Queen was so 
shocked at Prince Arthur's scanty attire (though his nurse assured her 
he had ‘ flesh-coloured decencies’ on) that she sent him away to be 
dressed.” 

King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, appears from time to time 
in these pages as a pleasant, shy boy, very small for his age, not at all 
clever, and wanting in assurance. 

Our Lady-in-Waiting is devoted to her Royal mistress, but she makes 
no secret of wishing for a little more amusement. When the Queen and 
her ladies dined out it seemed duller if anything than when they dined 
at home :— 

“ Yesterday we had a great piece of dissipation—an evening party 
at the Duchess of Kent’s; we went at twenty minutes past nine, and 
came away exactly at eleven ; it was not very lively, but about as gay 
as our usual evenings; indeed, it was exactly like them as the Queen 
had her round table as usual, and played at rabousa, and we all sat or 
stood at the other side of the room, while the band played in the next 
room. 

On Sundays card-playing was of course not allowed, so the tables 
were not put out, and “ there was nothing to break the dreadful formality 
of the row of ladies sitting against the wall on one side, and the group 
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of gentlemen standing in the middle, out of which one or two, more 
courageous than the rest, occasionally made little excutsions to address 
a few words to the ladies.” Truly one wonders in what consists the 
glamour which could make a cheerful young woman with the world at 
her feet willing to endure such formal monotony. One has to remember, 
however, that the evenings were short, 

The marriage of “ Fritz” and the Princess Royal brought a sort 
of romance to the Court. The young lady was only sixteen at the time 
of the engagement and very much in love. It seems to be a mistake 
to imagine that Royal pairs are not in love before marriage. We read 
that she is ‘“‘ more and more devoted to her Prince ” and is “ counting 
tho weeks till the happy time arrives.” They were not allowed to see 
much of each other, though. Once a day they sat together in a little 
room opening out of the Queen’s sitting-room, the door being open, 
but even this indulgence was curtailed. ‘‘ She (Princess Royal) is very 
gad about seeing 0 little of dear ‘ Fritz’—for it seems the téle-d-téle 
can take place at no hour but six, as the Prince won’t spare them his 
little study (next the Queen’s) at any other hour, and the Doctors have 
ordered her to dine at six, so she does not seo him at all in private.” 
Propricty was the tutelary god of the Victorian Court. One evening 
the Queen sat at the inevitable round table at one end of the room, 
while the Prince Consort, Miss Stanley, and the Princess Alice played 
and sang German student songs at the other. ‘The Duchess [of Kent] 
declared she did not feel it quite proper to hear him [the Prince Consort] 
with the two young ladies, and was only reconciled to it by the reflection 
that one of them was his daughter.” Once, and only once, do we 
read of a moment's freedom from this bondago. A great fire broke 
out in Windsor Castle. The dulness of the evening was disturbed, 
the gentlemen ran hither and thither in their shirt-sleeves, and ladies 
went in and out of the rooms beforo the Queen without thought of 
apology. Queen Victoria herself behaved charmingly, and it was she 
who saw to it that her hard-worked attendants had food and drink 
in the midst of their labours. The “gratitude” which she ex- 
pressed to her servants increased her popularity, which was 
not nearly so great in her youth as in her old age. On one occasion 
Miss Stanley tells us she was hissed in public. She heard tho hisses 
and raid so, disregarding the “fashion” which arose immediately in 
tho houschold of saying how marked and noticcable was the loyalty 
shown, This little touch casts a curious light upon the atmosphere 
of Courts! They must have clear eyes indecd who can see through 
euch a fog of flattery. 

The reader of this book will like the Queen best when he can bo 
a little sorry for her. Perhaps he will like her best of all when he 
sees her in the midst of tragedy calling her husband’s name outside the 
room in which he lay dead. There are a few interesting allusions to 
the Crimean War and much mcurning over the casualtics, which, alas 
to-day scom so few. At the time of the fall of Sebastopol Miss 
Stanley writes: “I near that the deference shown for Lord Raglan’s 
opinion is extrerie, by the French generals.” It is said, she con- 
tinues, that “Sir E. Lyons and Lord Raglan were the only people 
who were answerable for the expedition having been undertaken at all, 
and, if successful, the credit ought to be theirs. At the last moment 
St. Arnaud wanted to put off the invasion of the Crimea till next spring, 
but said he would abide by Lord Raglan’s decision and Lord R, said 
“*We'll go.’”? Nowadays the ordinary reader turns eagerly to any scrap 
of gossip relating to other wars. Ordinary people know 60 little. 
It is impossible not to think enviously of those who “hear every. 
thing,” as the saying is, and to look forward to the time when the 
secrets of to-day will delight tho publishers and book-makers, It 
is this sort of feeling which makes it easier at the present time to turn 
from the newspaper to biographies and reminiscences than to novels 





THE EVOLUTION OF BUILDING.* 

To an absorbing and fascinating book Mr. Innocent has elected to give 
the veracious but misleading and faintly repellent title of The Develop. 
ment of British Building Construction. Why thus dissemble? Why 
modestly wrap up an intensely human document, a story stuffed with 
historical, ethical, and sociological significance, in the forbidding disguise 
ofa technical treatise 2? The severely seientific title and uncompromising 
text-book get-up verge on tho deceptive, leading one to fear, as they do, 
that the advent of concrete and the girder are to be ponderously con- 
sidered, that weighty arguments are to be reinforced and made crush- 
ingly convincing (to the elect and professional few who can make head 
or tail of them) by austere scale-diagrams and abstract theoretical 
sections devoid of any human interest whatsoever. Whereas ‘‘ Adven. 
tures amongst Old Cottages,” ‘The Wigwam’s Progress,” ‘“ History 
in Hovels,”’ and “The Man-Bird’s Nest” are all titles that really give a 
much truer idea of this intriguing romance, 

Etymologists and students of dialect will find in Mr. Innoccnt’s 
book a rich assortment of delightful words rescued froy. the dying 
vernacular of outlandish parts and piously preserved in print. Many 
wonderful old words still lurk quite naturally and with all their 
original meaning in that otherwise dreary document the “architect’s 
epecification,” and it is very pleasant thus suddenly to discover their 
pedigrees and birthplaces :—~ 
“William Morris said that the homely old English cottages were 
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models of architecture in their way. They have been called ‘ unarchi- 
tectural,’ but all’s fair that’s fit, and they are valuable as examples of 
the appropriate use of materials, as illustrations of fitness to site and 
surroundings, and as specimens of architectural development, for just 
as tho finest man had his origin in a simple cell, so the finest examples 
of our architecture can be traced back in their origin, step by step, to 
simple ‘ unarchitectural’ buildings.” 

That is the chief concern of the book—the tracing back to their 
primitive origins of the many and complex architectural forms and 
expedients of to-day. It is a wonderful study in evolution. It might 
be said with truth that the intelligent study of a good building is a 
liberal education. For a full comprehension, authors as wide apart in 
time and experience as Chaucer and Sir Joseph Paxton must be con- 
sulted ; the Scandinavian Sagas and the Classics must be ready to our 
hand if we would be adequately equipped for our researches, or so if 
seems from Mr. Innocent’s engaging pages. And there is a mine of odd 
and out-of-the-way information scattered through the book. For 
example :— 

“In North Wales the writer has found a tradition that the Welsh 
word ‘ ty,’ meaning house, gave the name to the letter ‘ T’’ because the 
early form of the letter was like a house with sloping sides and a central 
post or fork running up to the ridge.” 

“In the Middle Ages much timber was imported from the Baltic and 
Scandinavia under the name of ‘ Estland’ or ‘ Estrich’ timber. The 
Eastland Company in the time of Queen Elizabeth traded with both 
sides of the Baltic, and the word ‘ Estrich ’ seems to have been a variant 
of Austria, and to have meant eastern realm.” 

“* At the Cloth Hall at Ypres, the writer was informed that the great 
beams of the roof, twelve and a half metres in span, that is about 
forty-one feet, were from oak trees from Norway, and that the 
documents relating to the purchase were still in the possession of 
the municipality.” 

These were presumably destroyed with the rest of the unique and 
priceless archives of the city during the second battle. 

“ According to Professor Sullivan, in ancient Ireland ‘ round’ houses 
were made by making two baskct-like cylinders, one within the other 
and separated by an annular space of about a foot, by inserting upright 
posts in the ground and weaving hazel wattles between, the annular 
space being filled with clay. Upon this cylinder was placed a conical 
cap, thatched with reeds or straw. “he creel houses of many Highland 
gentlemen in the last century were . .ade in this way, except that they 
were not round,” 

Here we have a sort of would-be pisé de terre construction, the clay 
taking the place of the orthodox rammed earth. Then again we have 
comfortable words on the subject of ‘‘ cob" :— 

“In the complaints which are made from time to time of too onerous 
building 7 in rural districts, cob is sometimes cited as a eee and 
desirable form of walling, of which the use is forbidden. It is probable 
that no walls depend for their durability so much on the nature of the 
material as do these of mud. If the mud or cob be of the right kind, 
there scems no good reason why it should not be permitted for the walls 
of houses in rural districts, for a wall made of cob which contains proper 
lime may be regarded as built entirely of mortar. A Sheffield joiner has 
told the writer that in the middle of the last century, about Banbury in 
Oxfordshire, his early home, the men who worked on the roads built 
their own cottages of road scrapings, layer by layer, and when these were 
set it was almost impossible to pick the walls down.” 


And who knew that Danicl De Foe was a builder’s merchant ?— 


“The waved tiles known as pantiles were a comparatively recent 

introduction from the Continent. According to the Dictionary of the 
Architectural Publication Society, before the time of Daniel De Foe 
they had been imported from the Netherlands; he is said to have 
introduced their manufacture at Tilbury in Essex, but his venture was 
not a financial success,” 
Or again, who would have guessed that ‘“ Jenny, why gettest thou ?” 
and “ Rogue, why winkest thou ?”” were the style and title of certain 
sizes of seventeenth-century slates? Also, who would have looked for 
‘‘sash ”” windows as early as 1519 ?— 


“Tho earliest sashes were unweighted and were raised by hand 3 
perhaps it was of such that William Herman wrote in the year 1519: 

I heve many pretty wyndowes shette with leuys gayage up and downe.’ 
The French seem to have derived their knowledge of such windows from 
us, for the owner of a house near Montmartre, which was being built in 
the year 1699, showed his sash windows to some English travellers and 
pointed out how easily they might be lifted up and down and stood at 
any height, which contrivance he said he had out of England, by 4 
small model brought on purpose from thence, there being nothing of 
this poiso in France before. In this country tho use of sash windows 
became general, in buildings of the better sort, in the reign of the 
Dutch King, William III.” 
Thon as to cottage furniture :— 

“The greater English buildings had felt the influonce of the 
Renaissance in Italy; but little impression had beon made on the 
smaller, and their construction had hardly been influenced. So it was 
also with the furniture which the buildings contained, which was marked 
by a ‘sublime indifference to passing fashions.’ Mr. Arthur Hayden 
says that bacon cupboard, linen chest, gate table, ladder-back chair, and 
windsor chair were made down to fifty years ago, without departing 
from the original patterns of the periods of Charles I. and Quoen Anne. 
And, we may add, it was only the lack of furniture in the ordinary 
houses of the Middle Ages which prevented the traditional patterns from 
reaching backwards to a much earlier period than the seventeenth 
contury.” 

Poetry as well as mythology is represented here and there :— 

“There is a curious fifteenth-century poem, ‘The Debate of the 
Carpenter's Tools,’ in which the tools discuss thelr work and thels 
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employer after the manner of men, but his drinking powers and the 
amount which he spends upon liquor seem to be the characteristics of 
the carpenter which most interest his tools. His wife is made to 
complain that— 
‘He wylle spend more in an owre 
Than thou and I canne gete in fowre.’ 
She regrets that she ever married him and ae the blame on the parson 
for making them man and wife. The wimble doacribes itself and its 
duties ; 
* Zys, zys, soyd the wymbylle, 
I ame as round as a thimble, 
My mayster’s worke, I wylle remembyre, 
I shall crepe fast into the tymbyre.’ 
And the ‘ persore’ says: 
‘Fast to runne into the wode 
And byte I schall with moth (mouth) full goode.’ * 
Which is all very engaging. 

North Wales generally, and the Festiniog District quarries particu- 
farly, should cherish the saying of the wiso Sir Balthazar Gerbior, who, 
giving “‘ counsel and advice to all builders” in the year 1662, affirmed 
that lead and “ Blow Slates” were “tho best roof covering for a 
house.” 

Many of tho illustrations bear such distressing footnotes as “ From a 
photograph during demolition” or ‘Since destroyed”: legends 
calculated to make ono’s blood boil with impotent rage against tho 
unknown destroyers. But Mr. Innocent never seems ruffled, never 
expresses more than a mild rogret at the often senseless and wanton 
destruction of irreplaceable things by ignorant men. Wherein he 
shows a wonderful restraint, a forbearance that is the only alternative 
to burst blood-vessels in this wicked jerry-building world. 





COMRADES IN ARMS.* 
WE are delighted to see that Captain Philippe Millet’s charming book, 
En Liaison avec les Anglais, reviewed by us some three months ago, 
has been translated, and very well translated, by Lady Frazer, and 
placed before the British public. In its English guise the book has 
received the name of Comrades in Arms. 

As the book has already been noticed by us at length, and as the 
English translation has an introduction by the editor of this paper, we 
must be teld to have already given judgment on tho work. All we 
desire to do now is to put up a signpost to the new version, and to let 
those who do not read French easily know how much pleasuro and 
interest they will get from this brilliant and sympathetic study of the 
British Army. In some re. pects it may be thought that Captain Millet 
has overdone his praise of our soldiers. If he has—though that is not 
our own view—it is certainly not due to any desire on his part to flatter 
us, but solely to his genuine love of the English “Tommy” and his 
officers. 

One of these war idylls which looks specially excellent in its English 
dress is the first in the book, “ Le Mont des Cats.” Those who know 
the steep path of yellow sand by which one mounts to seo the plain of 
Flanders laid out like a green map at one’s feet will be deeply interested 
to hear from Captain Millet what probably they did not hear on the 
spot—namely, that this shaggy sand dune, which has somehow strayed 
deep inland, was in the early part of the war the scene of a tragic little 
fight, in which two English officers were killed and one German Prince, 
the Prince of Hesse. 

Captain Millet saw the famous view from Le Mont des Cats while a great 
battle was going on. The present writer saw a similar prospect from a 
neighbouring eminence, the Scherpenberg, during a fierce combat, and 
can well imagine the spectacle vi-ible from the Hill of the Cats during a 
general acticn. His own recollection, however, of the view from Le 
Mont des Cat: is one of apparent peace. It wasa fine day in August 
last, and both the opposing armies lay quict in their trenches. Only the 
boom of an occasional gun which the foe or the British were firing 
(cheerfully rather than sullenly), and now and then tho noise of an 
“ Archie” warning a Taube to “keep off the grass” in the empyrean, 
destroyed the illusion of profound rest and reminded one that the 
wide world was at war. Otherwise the pacifico fallacy was for 
the moment complete. In the sober sunlight of the late summer 
afternoon the earth seemed lapped in happy slumber. 

Yet two hours after and at the actual sunset, sc quick are the changes 
at the front, the pro ent writer, by that time off the hill andin the 
plain below, saw the heavens alive with the pageantry of conflict, 
The vault was pitted with woolly tufts of shrapnel, and the 
vast smoke wreaths of phosphorescent bombs spread their sinuous 
toils high and low. On both sides the aerial combatants wero 
going home to roost, exchanging challenges by the way, not only 
with each other, but with the anti-aircraft guns of the other 
side. These evening voluntaries, including the winding up of a 
good many aerial sausages, were competing with the summer sunset 
and the last rays of “the glorious, indolent, setting sun,” and were 
made complete and appropriate by a good deal of “ field music” 
—though not too much—from the guns. But even this, though it 
was a reminder of war, seemed to tho.e who watched rather part of 
the setting of a dramatic fantasia of the sky than a real cannonade, 

But our digression grows too long. Those who read Captain Millet’s 
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study of Le Mont des Cats will find a much sterner picture than thag 
which we saw, as a cequel to our vi.it, and havo tried to transfer te 
our readers’ minds, 





THE BIBLE’S PROSE EPIC OF EVE AND HER SONS.* 
ALL great literature has been subjected to a process of “‘ reading in.” 
All the great writers of the past, we suppose, would be astonished if 
they knew what an amount of extrancous meaning has been read into 
them. It is perhaps the test of the greatness of a writer that hig 
work oan bear this! The Bible is of course the most obvious case in 
point. Hebrew literature has becn made to express almost everything 
which the heart of man has conceived upon the subject of religion and 
morals, including the whole of Christian teaching, which is in many 
respects foreign to its genius. On the other hand, not much has been 
added to its non-moral values. Tho romance of the Bible appeals 
chiefly to children. 

In his new work called The Bible’s Prose Epic of Eve and her Sone 
Mr. Robertson treats Genesis from the romantic standpoint, and cer- 
tainly he proves that it is a great romance. “ Let us go back to the 
Bible, determined to enjoy zestfully its story-telling proclivities,” he 
boldly urges. ‘Never were stories more boldly interesting, and more 
characterized by that curious felicity of words which causes an outline 
to grow upon the mind, until the work of art is discerned as suggesting 
deep thought about most things that go to the building up of human 
eocicty.” Our author is frankly out of sympathy with what he calls 
the “ modern school” of history, by which he means tho disciples of 
bare accuracy :— 

“They sniff at Froissart’s Chronicle, and Sir Walter Scott’s Tales 
of a Grandfather—all gleaming and tinted and curious on tho surface, 
“No, no,’ says the modern school, ‘ bring hither these tapestries ; we 
will return them to you after they have been passed through our Bloach- 
works. You will then possess them purged and useful, reduced to the 
elemental warp and woof which are the staple of truth.” We are findin 
that these modern reactionary methods become practically a cult o 
professional dullness. Tho spirit of man can never be wholly inter- 
preted by such expensive analytical processes, expensive, because they 
abandon, as negligible, so much of the song and colour of life in action.” 
All this is very frank. We are told we are going to be shown some 
embroidery, but in spite of the warning the colours seem to us a little 
over-bright. “The Birth of Woman” is thus set before us :— 

“The Creator resigns his first child to an ecstasy, the ‘deep sleep’ 
into which Abraham was to be thrown during tho promise of descendants 
as the stars and the sea-sand in multitude. Here is man’s mate. Adam 
might have remained an immortal, though a lonely soul. Mayhap, 
soul and immortality both essentially make for an orbing off into rounded 
completeness, perfect loncliness. Adam gains and yet loses part of 
his very self in giving the rib from which the fateful mate is formed. 
Adam at creation had become a living soul. No such breath of spiritual 
life is breathed into this woman, by God. Earthly happy, she is clasped 
by the arms of Adam as bone of his bone, flesh of his loch. To the very 
end of her story, even after having earned the curse of her Creator 
her desire is to be unto her husband. So stands the tragedy. A%schylus 
or Sophocles never put before us more direct simplicity of dramatic 
motion towards woe.” 

Now is that a reasonable interpretation of the Creation story ? Well, 
anyhow, it is a romantic one, and we begin with interest to read the 
next chapter, headed “ Tho Birth of War.” Cain and Abel are repre- 
sented like their mother in a new light. Abel is “ a type of the countless 
good people who are creatively good for nothing, the respectable nega- 
tives who might as well never have been born.” Is that really what 
his Creator meant him to represent? “ Abcl, amid the bleatings of 
his peripatetic possessions, will never get beyond sheepish ideas. To 
fight the soil, and conquer its secrets by labour, is Cain’s choice.” The 
two fall out—the subject of tho quarrel is, Mr. Robertson believes, 
property—and war begins. 

Next comes the Flood and the “Birth of Wine.” When the floods 
withdrew, Noah planted a vineyard, “drank of the wine, and was 
drunken.” Here is “a brand-new curse rising from the tormented 
ground.” The Flood could not wash out tho curse of Jehovah. 

In Abraham we are supposed to find the supreme idealist. We find 
him “in the wilderness with the wild beasts,” pondering humanity. 
The notion of a curse is gone. Man and God are pleasod with one 
another. He is, as it were, a second Adam, a great colonist who realizes 
that the men who founded a city and said: “ Come and let us make a 
name for ourselves" by trade, were doomed to failure. When he casts 
his eyes to the horizon he hears a voice saying: “I will bless thee and 
make thy name great ” :— 

“Sinful Abraham is vastly greater than the sinless automaton J 
found in tradition as Adam. Creation widens on man’s view. Man, at 
his best, is a brave struggler. A universe in which to struggle is better 
than a walled city of ant-like traders, better even than a walled paradise 
wherein is the atmosphere of perennial strifelessness. To believe in the 
men who are to follow us, and to bequeath to them a growing certitude 
that life on earth is a divine adventure, is better religion than ‘ getting 
one’s self saved.’” 

This new Adam, Mr. Robertson points out, has “a shrew Eve by his 
side,” and so on and so on. 

There is no doubt that the book is very good reading, partly, we think, 
because Mr. Robertson writes so very well. The story as he tells it 
reminds us yery much of the Bible, partly again because of the identity 
of the names. 

* The Bible’s Prose Epic of Eve and her Sons. By ‘ric 8. Robertson. London: 
Williams and Norgate. (6s. net) 
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PEACOCK PIE.* 
Ix the years that have passed since Stevenson brought out his 
Child's Garden of Verses we have not seen a prettier book of rhymes 
for children than this. Mr. De la Mare attains simplicity without an 
effort, and his graceful little verses, sometimes enlivened with a 
whimsical humour, will, we are sure, be popular in the nursery. 
There is ‘‘ Poor Henry,” for example :— 
“Thick in its glass 
The physic stands, 
Poor Henry lifts 
Distracted hands; 
His round cheek wans 
In the candlelight, 
To smell that smell ! 
To see that sight!” 
Or there is ‘ Mima” :— 
“Jemima is my name, 
But oh! I have another; 
My father always calls me Meg, 
And so do Bob and mother ; 
Only my sister, jealous of 
The strands of my bright hair, 
* Jemima—Mima—Mima |!” 
Calls, mocking, up the stair.” 
The collection has a great deal of variety, and ends on a graver note 
in an exquisite little ‘“‘ Song of Shadows ” :— 
“Sweep thy faint strings, Musician, 
With thy long lean hand ; 
Downward the starry tapers burn, 
Sinks soft the waning sand ; 
The old hound whimpers couched in sleep, 
The embers smoulder low ; 
Across the wall the shadows 
Come, and go.” 
The poct, in this new cdition, is fortunate in his sympathetio 
illustrator, Mr. W. Heath Robinson, whose charming designs refleot 
by turns the gaiety and sentiment of the verses. 





A SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE.T 

Mr. Campseti’s Spiritual Pilgrimage is of the nature of an auto- 
biography. In it he draws a picture of himself which one must believe 
to be lifelike—every mcment he makes us feel that he is showing himself 
as he is, It tells at some length why he entered the Nonconformist 
ministry, why he left it, and why he finally took Orders in the Church of 
England. As we read we are struck afresh by the want of identity, so 
often seen among writers, between the pen and the man. This may seem 
an absurd thing to say, secing that Mr. Campbell is still using his pen 
to reveal himself. We mean that his personality, as chown in this 
autobiographical sketch, is at variance with the personality we 
inferred from his controversial writings. Mr. Campbell has proved 
himself in the past to be a fairly bitter controversialist. But in 
this book he says no hard or bitter word against any one of his 
opponents. He is a man whom conscience has forced to change 
his opinions. He has buried the controversial hatchet, and has 
nothing but good words for those with whom he has come to 
disagree. Men whose views differed widely from his own have treated 
him with a kindness and friendship not common among those who 
debate their theological opinions in public. When a man gets back 
the unkindness he has shown, we say that “‘ he brought it on himself.” 
The phrase is seldom used except in a depreciative sense ; but we do 
not know why it should not be used in an opposite sense. As we read 
we cannot help feeling that Mr. Campbell brought much kindness upon 
himself. The men under whose influence he entered the Church of Eng- 
land were his friends in carly life when he already showed an inclination 
in ber direction, and they continued his friends during a middle period 
in which he drifted far from her. At Oxford Mr. Campbell came under 
strong High Church influence and read for Anglican Orders, changed 
his mind and became a Congregational minister. Then, after a long and 
successful ministry at Brighton and another at the City Temple, and 
after propounding views which he called a New Theology and more or 
less abandoning them, he fulfilled, late in the day, his early intentions, 
and is now an Anglican clergyman. 

The human side of Mr. Campbell’s book will, we think, appeal to 
most readers more than the theological. His boyhood in the North of 
Ireland is charmingly described. His early years were spent with his 
grandmother and uncle in Ulster. “I never heard any dialect but 
broad Scots during the whole period of my residence in that district. 
We had a great contempt for England and everything English, which was 
only excelled by our hatred of Ireland and everything Irish.” In spite of 
this sly thrust, Mr. Campbell conceived a deep admiration and affection 
for the men and women who surrounded his childhood. He had asa 
child, he tells us, chronic ill-health; indeed, he says he was seldom out 
of pain, in spite of which condition he was “remarkably happy, for 
I was surrounded with love and treated with unfailing consideration.” 
Companions, relations, teachers, all are drawn in warm colours, in the 
colours in which throughout his book Mr. Campbell draws his friends, 
himself, and even his enemies. 





* Peaccck Pie. A Book of Rhymes by Walter dela Mare. London: Constable 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

Dr. SHADWELL in the Nineteenth Century insists that the crucial ordeal 
with which we are faced in 1917 is a trial not of virile capacity in the 
field, but of strength to endure at home. He is confident as to our 
fighting manhood ; as to the man and woman at home he is not free 
from serious misgivings. He finds reassuring signs in the determination 
to win the war, especially among working men, and in the greater 
energy displayed by the new Administration; but as a set-off he finds 
slackness, self-seeking, and self-indulgence, not confined to any cl:ss, 
but exhibited by all in varying measure; the weakness due to com- 
placency and newspaper optimism; and growing trouble about food 
prices and profiteering. The cry of distress is not geauine. “ There are 
distressed persons, tut they are not of the wage-earning class: the-o 
has been an orgy of self-indulgence, waste, and pleasure up and down 
the country in all conditions of life.’’ ‘‘ The great mass of the people are 
enjoying the war,” and he is especially severe on swarms of idle women, 
loafers and louts, and above all on “ flappers.” In fine, “ we 
have our goats, and it is Mr. Lloyd George’s task to convert them 
with a firm hand on the basis of equal service and sacrifice for all without 
fear or favour.”——Mr. William G. FitzGerald writes a highly coloured 
article on “‘ President Wilson’s Dream,” in which he describes the origin 
and progress of the “ drift to intervention, with pure pacificism in its 
make-up as well as hyphenate intrigue on a huge scale, and subtle 
influence from the Foreign Office in Berlin working through Count 
Bernstorff.” His conclusions are summed up in the saying that 
“ America, long intent upon the mediating réle of two-edged profit to 
her pocket and her humanitarian pride, is not to be roused in the Alliel 
Cause, but Germany knows how to make an Ally of her in th» 
cause of Peace.’-——Lord Sydenham continues his discussion of “‘The 
Danger in India,” holding that the true paths of reform lie in the direc- 
tion of decentralization. But five years have elapsed since the greatest 
Constitutional need of India was clearly sct forth by the Government of 
India and no action has been taken, while ‘‘ the paralysing effects of 
centralization in the military department of India have been painfully 
demonstrated in the conduct of the operations in Mesopotamia.” We may 
note that Lord Sydenham greatly regrets the abolition of Haileybury 
as the Training College of the I.C.S., and of Cooper’s Hill as a prepara- 
tion for the engineering service of India, and advocates the foundation 
of a special Indian College at Oxford or Cambridge. Finally, think- 
ing only of the welfare of the Indian people, he is “driven to the 
conclusion that a strong, stable, and truly paternal Government is, 
and must be for many years, their only safeguard and their one hope of 
attaining nationhood.’»——-M. Edgardo de Magalh43es has an inteve ting 
paper on Germany and South America, in which he condemns the 
Brazilian Government for their negligence in allowing the Germans 
to colonize in great numbers in ths South, affirms that the numbers 
of Germanophiles in South America is decreasing daily, and quotes from 
the remarkable speech of Senhor Ruy Barbosa, the leader of the 
“ Civilista ” Party and a pioneer of the Pro-Allies League at Rio de 
Janeiro, in which he protests against the crimes of Germany and declares 
that between those who destroy the law and those who observe it there 
is no place for neutrality. Other papers of interest in the number 
are those of Mr. J. A. Hill and Sir Herbert Stephen on ‘‘ Communication 
with the Dead,” Mr. G. B. Grundy’s plea for the creation of the science 
of political psychology, and M. Yves Guyot’s statement of the essential 
conditions of peace preliminaries. 

In the Contemporary Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P., discusses 
“The Change of Ministry.” In his view, the defeat of Rumania and 
the renewed activity of the submarine campaign were considerably 
responsible for the fall of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet. He does not appear 
to hold that the late Government were to blame for either, and he 
combats the general charges of supineness and lack of foresight which 
have been urged to condemn and to disqualify them. He concludes 
his article by describing Mr. Asquith as one of the greatest Minis‘ers 
who have controlled the Empire, and as having served his country 
well during this life-and-death struggle by his sagacity, insight, and 
firmness. Then follows an equally glowing tribute to his successor, 
and an appeal for whole-hearted support of a leader chosen by general 
acclamation. The article is prefaced by a few lines stating that it was 
written early in December from the point of view of an ordinary observer, 
and that the defence of the Coalition Ministry and of its late Prime 
Minister must be regarded as including all his colleagues, Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour alike. Mr.Harry Elmore amplifies the interesting 
letter which he contributed to the Spectator on the parallel between 
Lincoln and Mr. Asquith. The value of the article is not impaired by the 
candour with which the writer points our their dissimilarities in tempera- 
ment.——Mr. Aubrey Bell has a short paper, packed with information, 
on “ Portugal’s Effort,” in which he pleads for a more intelligent apprcci- 
ation of the character and literature of the Portuguese, and reminds 
us of their Prime Minister's recent saying that ‘‘ the future of Portugal 
isin the trenches,” where Mr. Bell is confident that the Portuguese 
solders will render an excellent account of themselves.——Mr. 
Hobson discusses the question, “ Shall we be Poorer after the War?” 
and concludes that it all depends on our ability “so to raise the total 
productivity of industry as simultaneously to provide out of the 
enlarged output of annual wealth the increased aggregate of interest 
and public revenue, together with a higher standard of wages and 
consumption for the working classes.” That such a course is possible 
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ls shown by the increased production achieved under an improvised 
organization in war time :— 

“Our supreme task must be to devise stimuli which, though less 
acute in their appeal than those supplied by the emergency of war, 
shall yet be adequate in peace to operate successfully in a carefully 
reformed organization of industry, in which the interests of all partici- 
pants, capital, labour, ability and the consumer, shall be duly 
represented,” 


——AMr. Knott contributes an extremely able and dispassionate study 
of “ Tho Lawyer in Politics.” The political importance of lawyers, he 
admits, has increased of late and appears to be increasing; but in 
arguing for or against its diminution, we must not omit to take into 
account the case of some of the men who have been conspicuous examples 
of lawyer-politicians. And on the whole there have been more instances 
of disinterested and public-spirited statesmen than of self-secking 
intellectual gladiators——-We may also notice Dr. E. J. Schuster’s 
acute examination of the defects of our law as to nationality and 
naturalization, and Mr. Wilson Mackair’s account of “The Red Cross 
at the War.” 


It may readily be guessed that the National Review is in high feather 
this month. Indeed the editor's contributions consist of one long war 
dance over the bodies of the fallen Ministers. He is generous enough to 
acquit the Coalition of consciously contemplating treason, but he does 
his best to make our flesh creep at the “ hairbreadth escape” from 
which we were saved by Mr. Lloyd George's timely intervention with 
his “ Hands off” interview. The result of that interview on the 
Coalition Cabinet is described in such vivid terms that we can only 
imagine Mr. Maxse must have been there himself. As for the notion 
of a newspaper conspiracy or intrigue, it is scouted by him with derision. 
Mr. Lloyd George had not so much as met Lord Northcliffe for months 
before the recent crisis. “It was the revolt of the ‘ man in the street’ 
against the Mandarin of the Cabinet, and its result is the emancipation 
of the country from a Political Purgatory. The Independent Press 
[i.e., the Times, Daily Mail, Evening News, and Morning Post) simply 
told the truth,” and the British Empire is immensely indebted to the 
editors of the Times and the Morning Post, and above all to Lord 
Northcliffe, “the outstanding figure of our profession—a very 
remarkable personality,” for their efforts, of which British journalism 
has every reason to be proud, in achieving the miracle of 
“ejecting the Vicar of Bray from Downing Street.” As for America, 
“the United States is essentially anti-British,” and Mr. Wilson is 
now described as the Potsdam President. At the same time, 
the editor declares that “the delusion fostered by expatriated 
Americans that any propaganda on our part could have made the 
United States pro-British is more creditable to their hearts than 
to their heads. ... The only reason the United States is not 
more solidly pro-Potsdam to-day is because Potsdam played its 
cards uncommonly badly.” He thus entirely dissents from the corre- 
spondent of the Times who cried out, “ Bad Propaganda to blame.” 
———“A Naval Correspondent” takes an extremely gloomy view of the 
submarine menace, which of course is due to the naval and foreign policy 
of the late Government; and ‘‘One of the Victims” describes the 
chaotic condition of the Ministry of Munitions, involving endless inter- 
departmental friction, great waste of public money, and serious inroads 
on the health and output of the workers.——The number also contains 
a second instalment of ‘The Conversations of Christopher,” by the late 
Captain the Hon. Robert Palmer, in which the Public School system 
is discussed, criticized, and defended with much humour and insight. 

Second Lieutenant Wodehouse’s poem in the Fortnightly is a powerful 
description of the familiarity with horrors and “ hideous enervation ” 
which leaves the poet “‘ untroubled, unperturbed” in the trenches 
before Ginchy in September, 1916. How can such things be borne ? 
The answer comes: “ For, lo, we are in hell” ; and the dreadful thought 
arises that such experiences must leave a mark on the transformed soul. 
It is no doubt natural that the poet should as yet be unable to allow 
for the healing hand of time.——Dr. Dillon’s article mainly consists of 
a survey of the Rumanian disaster, which he attributes to the pressure 
put upon the latest country to enter the war before the Allies were ready 
togive proper assistance. [As a matter of fact there was no such pres- 
sure.) The situation is summed up from the German point of view thus: 
Can a desperate effort increase the Central Powers’ output of munitions 
so as to equal or surpas® that of the Allies? Can the submarines 
sink s large proportion of the sea-borne material of war? If 
80, the man-power and sea-power of the enemy will have been neutral- 
ized. In a note Dr. Dillon says he knows for certain that Hindenburg 
estimated in his official report that he expected to draw from Poland, 
Lithuania, and White Russia one million three hundred thousand 
recruits. “ Auditor Tantum ” discusses the new Government sym- 
pathetically, and holds that the root of the matter which made Mr. 
Asquith impossible as a War Minister was his constitutional inability 
to come toa rapid decision. He cannot blame Parliament or the country, 
who were ready to give him anything he asked for. It was this irreso- 
lution which nearly gave us civil war in Ulster and all but wrecked the 
Derby recruiting plan.——An article signed “ Y.” declares that a now 
spirit is arising in Holland, which is dissatisfied with what it considers 
the Court’s favouring of Germany. No real reparation is demanded 
for infringements of the frontier ; lately a German sentry shot throvgh 
the wire fence and killed a Belgian on Dutch soil. Neither is the protest 











agaist the sinking of ships made effective. Also the selling of every thing 
eatable to Germany is causing scarcity. The writer considers that 
Holland by joining the Allies now could produce a great effect and 
be in a position in the final settlement to exact reparation. If she 
enters too late, her help will be unnecessary and her influence small, 
while to take no part will exclude her from the Conference at which only 
those who have fought against the evil will be represented. “* Statist ” 
points out the enormous importanco of the education of the children 
who will have to take the places of thoso killed or incapacitated by the 
war. Education is an affair not merely of the school but also of number- 
less outside influences, for which workers are wanted. “ Statist” 
holds that women are not doing their share of national work at present, 
and instances the numbers of women without apparent occupation to be 
seen in towns. It is suggested that from this source an important body 
of workers could be raised, who could greatly increase tho effects of 
education by means of after care and other related means. Mr. John 
Kershaw in a paper full of figures comes to the conclusion that in wealth, 
men, food, and raw material the Allics are in a far better position than 
the Central Powers, and that “the English nation can view the 
prospect of a long war with calmness and confidence.” 

“ Odysseus ” in Blackwood tells us that when his wanderings brought 
him back to England contact with the British soldier at once raised his 
spirits and gave him the assurance of victory. The Irish sergeant of Scots 
Guards who presided over a queue at a passport office with his “ Ladies 
in fursst ” was notable as being the first instance of chivalry met with 
between Salonika and Havre. The wanderer returned to tho seat of 
war, and so we get a series of pictures of the Western lino. Among these 
is one of Sir Douglas Haig explaining a raised map. “As he does so 
there is a characteristic movement of the hands, elucidatory, incisive.” 
Then there are the soldiers from the ends of the Empire, whose presence 
cannot fail to raise emotion, and who give the lie to the American 
pretence that Europe is only engaged with its ancient rivalries. Of 
the battle of the Sommo we get several glimpses, and of the prisoners 
being taken to the rear and their kind treatment. A guard gave one 
of his charges a cigarette, but the man’s hands were wounded, so the 
guard lit it himself, and when it was well alight placed it in his lato 
enemy's mouth.——After an interval the “Gaspipe Officer” resumes his 
tales. Among other things, we get a pleasant account of a French 
family 4vhere the officer is billeted, with the hard-working wife and sister 
of the absent husband. Charming too is the account of the return 
on leave of the soldier to his home to sce his family and prune his roses. 
“A Royal Field Leech ” takes up the tale of a casualty clearing- 
station in the early days of the war, and a very interesting tale it is of a 
hospital at Béthune that was shelled by the Germans till it had to be 
moved.——“ Ganpat” brings to an end with the story of the last 
lap the account of the workings of one of the O.T.C.’s which have 
played so important a part in the creation of the Army. The description 
of the final examination shows with what wisdom the whole education 
is conducted, and how much more account is taken of the active qualities 
than mere learning, and above all how the gift of leadership is recognized. 
“ Officier de Liaison” gives a very curious narrative of a winter 
spent in Albania helping the retreating Serbian Army; and “ Zeres’s” 
story from the Outposts of the raising of a camel corps, called police to 
please Radical Members of Parliament, is well worth reading as showing 
what Englishmen can do in the way of making bricks without straw. 

















FICTION, 


GOG.* 
Tus is a war story pure and simple, and one of the very best that 
have been written. Mr. Fetterless is careful to make it clear that this 
is a work of fiction in so far as all the characters are concerned, but 
being familiar with life at the front generally—he has fought and been 
wounded and expects to fight again—he has “sought to fashion a 
*whole’ true picture of war as it works around the individual.” To 
do so “ it seemed necessary to include the home as well as the fighting 
line, and the nurse as well as the soldier. I have tried to give an honest 
average picture of war conditions—neither better nor worse than the 
reality. Troubles are borne, as far as I have seen, with marvellous 
good humour and cheerfulness, but things are at times unquestionably 
hard, and what actually results in humour for the onlooker is often 
deeply mingled with pathos.” We have quoted the substance of his 
prefatory note, because it would be impossible to better its statement 
of the aim and contents of the book, which is founded on first-hand 
experience and is essentially true to type. “ Gog” was a young Scots- 
man, tho only son of his mother, who was a widow ; his father had 
served in a Highland regiment and fallen on the Indian frontier. He 
was nineteen when the war broke out, and anticipated trouble with his 
guardian, a shrewd London business man, but found none. His mother 
did not merely accept the inevitable but applauded her son’s decision. 
Tho early chapters describe his visit to London, his welcome in his 
guardian’s home, and his return to Scotland to join a reserve battalion 
of his father’s regiment. We are shown the discomforts and the hard- 
ships of training; the progress from tents to huts, from physical drill to 
manceuvres; but through it all we see the solidarity and comradeship 
of the New Armies. There is tragedy in the disappointment of the old 


* Gog: the of an ee and Gentleman. By Arthur Fetterless. London; 
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Colonel who was not allowed to go out with his battalion, and in the 
death of the old “ dug-out who shared the hardships of his men and 
broke down in the effort. But the humours and alleviations of camp 
life are not forgotten; the picture neither minimizes nor exaggerates 
tho difficulties and deficiencies of officers or men. Before ‘‘ Gog” 
goes out to tho front romance enters into his life. His guardian’s 
daughter gives him his claymore and makes him her knight. There 
{s no open avowal of love, but a mutual understanding. ‘‘Gog” 
gees a great deal of hard fighting in Flanders in the early phases of 
the trench war. Ho wins the approval of his superior officers by 
his fine example of courage and endurance, is dangerously wounded 
and sent home. He recovers, and this time his shy adoration of his lady- 
love ends in a declaration, but there is no war-wedding ; “‘Gog” isa 
devout and an unselfish lover. He returns to the front to be promoted 
Captain and to give his life for his company. 

The story might be paralleled in fact by hundreds of similar instances. 
There is no attempt to force the note. ‘‘ Gog” was not a genius; but 
there was no alloy in his nature and the furnace of war left nothing 
but pure gold. Hig letters to his mother and to Betty are delightfully 
simple and natural; and Betty was worthy of her knight. But other 
heroic figures emerge in these peges, notably Captain Napicr and Dalziel, 
the sergeant-major, both in their different ways towers of strength to 
the company :— 


“The attitude of Napier and of the sergeant-major in all times of 
difficulty was an immense source of strength to the company, including 
the new subalterns. Whatever happened, Napier always appeared 
cool and confident and ready to meet the situation. Shaw’s platoon 
might he late in relieving, and the matter became troublesome. Not- 
withstanding, Napier wis not ruffled. He carried on. The dug-out 
might be shelled. He came down to consider the situation, and carried 
on. As his subaltcrns discovered later, there might be great danger, 
but nevertheless he remained cool and determined, and when the caso 
required it, marched straight into the zone of danger. And tho sergeant 
major was like him. Only there was the curious difference between 
them, arising from their positions in life. Napier marched into danger 
with a sort of contempt of death. He was a born aristocrat, belonging 
to a class whose honour it was, if necessary, to die for the country, and 
so he appeared to have become, through training and habit, as nearly 
indifferent to danger as man can be. Dalziel, tho sergeant-major, was 
equally fearless of danger, but, in his case, the contempt of death seemed 
to ariso out of his own stubborn ruggedness of character. He was a 
great-hearted lump of nature’s human granite—great in build as well 
as in heart—and the mere sight of him carried conviction to thoso 
who were with him.” 


For the rest, the book is a mine of curious and illuminating anecdotes 
revealing the war psychology of the “ Jocks.” One of the most striking 
scenes is that in the barn on a dismal night :— 


“The first voice to start the chorus of melancholy was a deep bass 
voice. ‘Hear the —— rain!’ he said. ‘Aye. It’s always rainin’ in 
this bloomin’ country.’—‘ It’s no a country at all. It’s a pond o’ mud 
flats.’ —‘* Aye.’—‘ It gie’s one the jiblins that much that aa havena 
laughed since aa came into it.—‘Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!’ This peal 
of laughter apparently proceeded from another corner of the barn. 
‘Wh the ‘all are you laughin’ at?’—‘You! ... You havena 
laughed! . . . I saw ye laughin’ like to burst the other day, and 
a damn funny time it was too.’—‘ When ?’—‘ When Tammy Nuckle 
died.’.—* Tammy Nuckle!’ The first speaker spoke meditatively. 
* Aye, aa know what ye're thinkin’, But that was different.’--* How ?’ 
—Well, it was the queer way it happened.’—‘Imphm.’ The 
questioner’s voice sounded disbelievingly ‘ Well, it was like this. 
. . . Yesce aa was sitting just a few yards away from Tammy, but 
aa wasna lookin’ at him, Aa beard some bullets go whistlin’ by, but 
aa didna think any one was hit. Aa happened to look up, and aa 
raw Tammy make a funny wriggle, and smiled like, and he said, “‘ That’s 
done it,” speakin’ quite quiet. Then he sort of turned on his side. 
But it was all such a funny-like thing that aa started laughin’. Aa 
didna ken that anythin’ was wrang. When aa’d stopped laughin’ aa 
said, ‘“‘ What's done it, Tammy ?” but he said nothing. Then aa came 
an awful fright. I got up and walked to him and said, “‘ Tammy, what’s 
the matter?’’ but Tammy was dead. . .. And aa’ve aye been 
sorry that aa laughed... . J Aa wouldna have laughed if aa’d a 
kenned,.’ For some time after the story had been told there was silence 
in the barn.” 
just promoted to command the 
company, silences the ‘‘yrousers,’’ whose criticism he had overheard, 
and establishes his authority, is admirably told. “ Discipline must 
be maintained,” as the second-in-command remarked; but the author's 
final comment is characteristic of his fair-mindedness—to wit, that 
“fall the trouble arose out of the weariness and desolation of the 
mud of Belgium, out of the weariness of a man who had been toiling 
all day on the railway, who was lying down feeling cold, and who was 
finally aggravated by the mincing voice of a mischievous man. Tho 
culprit was not disloyal in the least, indeed was destined to fight like 
a Trojan in the next battle. But his accumuiated troubles had made 
him ‘ blaw oot,’ and he had got over the score, as the second-in-command 
said.” 


And the sequel in which ‘‘ Gog,” 


“ ” 


We cannot forbear in conclusion to quote the noble words of the brief 
epilogue :— 


“When the boy’s mother had read the letter, she knew that her 
sacrifice had been complete. From the mother who had borne him, and 
the father who had led the way, he had learned his lesson completely. 
With a broken heart, Betty knew that he had been, in the Ianguage of 
the old days, ‘a very perfect knight.” . But Major Napier still 
fights on. And if Gog, and that great soldier the sergeant-major, are 
now entrenched behind the white battlements of those heavenly 





| attitude towads the stage: 


fortresses against which the hosts of hell shall not prevail, Napier is still 
watching among the muddy fortifications of earth, and there is not the 
least likelihood that the enemy will prevail there either.” 





Watermeads. By Archibald Marshall. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)— 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Archibald Marshall will succeed in making 
the Conway family into possible rivals for the Clintons, about whom he 
has written so many pleasant stories. ‘“‘Watermeads,” however, is @ 
delightful country house, and it is to be hoped that we shall all hear more 
of it, for Mr. Marshall is by no means at his best in the opening novel 
of a ceries. As to thechronicles of the Clintons, the last, Rank and Riches, 
was in some ways the most interesting; and the first, The Squire's 
Daughter, though agreeable reading, was hardly on a par with its 
successors. If Mr. Marshall intends to give a series of stories to the 
inhabitants of “‘ Watermeads,” the same rulemay apply. But it must be 
confessed that the readers who want to hear more of their adventures 
will request the author to remove Mrs. Conway, by demise or other 
disaster, from the next and all subsequent novels. To speak quite 
frankly, this lady is a bore. 


READABLE Novets.—You Call it Chance. By Geoffrey Mendip. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.)—A war story concerning two brothers 


who go through many adventures.——The Breath of the Dragon. By 
A. H. Fitch. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—The scene of this exciting 
novel is laid in China in the days of the Dowager Empress. It can be 


guaranteed effectually to divert the minds of its readers from the problems 
of the war.——F'lower of the Gorse. By Louis Tracy. (Cassell and Co 
Gs.)—A very charming story of the West Coast of Erittany. Lovers of 
Pont-Aven will particularly enjoy it. The Rising Tide. By Margaret 
Deland. (John Murray. 5s.)—A pleasant comedy of manners, The 
scene is laid in America. 


BOOKS OF 








SOME THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necersarily preclude subsequent review.) 


The Home of To-day. By a Woman who Keeps One. (Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net.)—The writer of this book relates the incident of a 
certain woman of much charm but little domestic science who 
when asked to expound the making of a particular dish replied: 
** Fill the basin with flour up tothe crack.” Such vagueness of direction 
in cooking or any other branch of household work, is not to the taste 
of our author. She feels, no doubt quite correctly, that where one 
woman can be safely left to “ fill the basin up to the crack,” ninety-nine 
require more definite guidance. It is for the ninety-nine she has com- 
piled this able and very detailed manual of housekeeping. Every 
department, from the management of servants to answering the tele- 
phone, is minutely expounded. She leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Perhaps this was the wisest course, but it inclines her at times to labour 
the obvious. For instance, when showing in a caller the maid is to say 
the visitor’s name before turning away. If, however, the lady of the 
house is not in the room the maid is to show in the caller but without 
saying the name. The caution is possibly necessary, though we can 
hardly conceive the most literal of ‘‘ generals”? announcing “ Mrs, 
Smith-Tomkinson”’ to the furniture! The process known as “turning 
out” a room is described down to the smallest detail, and any household 
run on such lines should be secure from periods of domestic chaos. But 
in this connexion our author unconsciously does more than give useful 
hints on “ turning out.” By supplying an inventory of cach room she 
affords guidance to those about to furnish, and further she as it were 
standardizes the home of the middle-class Englishman. That there 
was such a standard we had always suspected from a survey of the 
furniture-shops, but bere we have it in black and white. Though rather 
over-claborated, the book gives a quantity of practical advice, and it 
should certainly fu'fil its author’s aim of helping fellow-workers to 
“conjugate in its various moods and tenses that somewhat irregular 
verb ‘ to housekcep ’ in the Home of To-Day.” 

Charles Frohman, Manager and Man. By Isaac F. Marcosson and 
Daniel Frohman. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. net)—However keenly 
interested we may be in the drama, it is difficult to deny that 
there is something particularly sordid and distasteful about the 
details of theatrical business. It is pleasant, therefore, to realize that 
when handled with some imagination the defects of vulgarity and 
superficiality which so beset it can be somewhat modified. Charles 
Frohman, the popular American manager, who lost his life in the 
‘ Lusitania,’ delighted in lavish, not to say ostentatious, productions, 
not so much from a love of display for its own sake as that he regarded 
the theatre as a beloved child to whom he could grudge nothing. Sir 
James Barrie in a charming “ Appreciation” of him thus describes his 
“ He loved his schemes. They were a 
succession of many-coloured romances to him, and were issued to the 
world not without the accompaniment of the drum, but you would never 
Sir James Barrie also pays him 


’ 


find him saying anything of himself.’ 
the tribute of being a man who never broke his word. As for his services 
iusiastic and eulogistic as they are, 
Mr. Frohman had 





to the drama, the biographers, en 
cannot convince us that they were of special value. 
no great love for the “ high brow” drama, and had “ what was little 
less than a contempt for the avowedly academic.” This being so, we 
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wish the authors had told us something more of Mr. Frohman’s famous 
repertory experiment in London in 1910, and the impression it made 
upon him. People-here will be interested to know that in Mr. 
Frohman’s view the English theatre “had a dignity and a distinction 
far removed from theatrical production in America. There was no 
sneer of ‘commercialism’ about it. .To be identified with the stage in 
England was something to be proud of.” 





Austria-Hungary and the Slavs. (H. Howes and Co. 6d.)—An 
account of the persecutions of the Jugoslavs by their Austro-Magyar 
conquerors and detailed reports of the more important of the political 
trials that took place between the years 1908-1916. “‘ More especially,” 
says the pamphlet, “ since the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina had 
these high treason trials become so appallingly frequent in all Jugoslav 
provinces of the Monarchy ; Austria-Hungary had not only vowed to 
put an end to Serbia ; she inaugurated an open war of extermination 
against the whole Jugoslav race.” The pamphlet goes on: “ It is prin- 
cipally the rising generation, the future of the nation which is being 
attacked. There has been, chiefly in Bosnia-Herzegovina, quite a series 
of prosecutions for high treason of schoolboys at secondary schools and 
their masters. . . . Many of the prisoners were not even fifteen 
years of age.” The trials described, which include the famous and 
dramatic Friedjung case, amply illustrate the methods by which political 
trials are “cooked” in Austria-Hungary. 


The Literary History of Spanish America. By Alfred Coester. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Europe has heard of the Cuban poets 
Heredia and Placido, but knows little about Spanish-American authors 
in general. This book is a carefully written account of them, with 
summaries of their principal works. The opening chapters deal gener- 
ally with the Colonial period and the Revolution, and the closing chapter 
describes the Modernist movement which has spread over the con- 
tinent. In the intervening pages each State is treated separately, 
Brazil as a Portuguese-speaking country being omitted. Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile can boast, it would scem, of much literary talent, 
but South America has yet to produce a great writer. New countries 
seldom do. 


Rydal. By the late Miss Armitt. Edited by W. F. Rawnsley. 
(Kendal: Titus Wilson. 12s. 6d. net.)—The littlo village in the Lake 
Country, charming in itself and associated always in literature with 
Wordsworth, De Quincey, and Hartley Coleridge, found a most pains- 
taking historian in the late Miss Armitt, as this voluminous work shows. 
She traced the successive owners of the few houses of note, as weli as 
the lords of the manor of the interesting Fleming family. She gave a 
full account of De Quincey’s financial troubles in connexion with The 
Nab, where his wife and family lived for many years. Parochial history 
written on this scale throws light on social cenditions, and there is 
a good deal in the book about the “ statesmen” or yeomen of tho dale 
that deserves a record. 


Mr. A. C. Benson puts his name on the title-page of the second edition 
of Father Payne (Smith, Elder, and Co., 7s. 6d. net), which was issued 
anonymously. He says in his preface that he likes to publish his books 
in this way, and that he has already given seven to the world without 
his name, though we may add that tho observant reader experienced 
no great difficulty in divining the author’s identity in the caso of The 
Upton Letters or The College Window, any more than in the caso of 
Father Payne, which was at once, as he says, assigned to him, It is 
a pleasant, good-natured book. 


Absolutismi» Croatia. By R. W. Seton-Watson. (Constable and 
Co. 1s.)—This indictment of Austro-Hungarian methods of governing 
the Slavs, based on letters to the Spectator and other journals, originally 
appeared in 1912, and the bulk of it, curiously enough, was first pub- 
lished at Leipzig in the German edition of Dr. Seton-Watson’s Corruption 
and Reform in Hungary. Four years ago there were readers in Ger- 
many for a sharp attack on the Magyar despotism. To-day the German 
and the Magyar are desperately clinging together in an attempt to avert 
their coming doom. But the Slavs are suffering more cruclly than 
they were then, and the pamphlet has in no wise lost its point. 





Great Victorians. By T. H. S. Escott. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Escott has known so many eminent people and remembers 
so many anecdotes about them that his discursive books are always 
readable. In this new volume he flits, as usual, from flower to flower, 
lingering for a little while on Wellington, Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
Sir Donald Stewart, Disraeli, Abraham Hayward, Dickens, and others, 
but leaving us rather breathless. It is a book to dip into, not to read 
continuously. The first chapter, on Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter, to 
whom the author in his boyhood was taken, is the most amusing of all. 
Phillpotts was once discomfited by Talleyrand. Meeting the veteran at 
the Athenaeum, Phillpotts ventured to address him in French on foreign 
affairs. Talleyrand turned away and remarked to Bernal Osborne: 
“ His Lordship displayed a courage which surprised me, even in him, 
by delivering some half a dozen words on a subject about which he 
knew little in a language of which he knew nothing.” 





The Girl and the Faun. By Eden Phillpotts. (Palmer and Hayward. 
6s. net.)—This is a pleasant fantasy of an immortal faun who loved a 
mortal maiden and was scorned by her, but nevertheless served her 
faithfully since Pan would not help him to escape from the burden of 
immortality. It is well told, and the obvious moral is not too strongly 
emphasized. Mr. Brangwyn’s four coloured illustrations, admirable 
in themselves, seem a little too vigorous for such a delicate trifle. 





Our Watiles. By Tullie C. Wollaston. (Melbourne: Lothian Book 
Publishing Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.)—The 
wattle or acacia blossom, as every one knows, has been selected as the 
national emblem of Australia. This interesting little book, with the 
help of numerous coloured photographs, shows how many superb 
varieties of the wattle there are in the Australian flora, besides Acacia 
Pycnantha, the broad-leaved South Australian golden wattle, which 
grows all over the island continent, and has therefore been chosen as 
the emblem of the Commonwealth. The author defends the choice 
of the wattle on two grounds, first because of “its amazing prodigality of 
blossom,” covering great trees fifty feet high or more, and secondly 
because of its “friendly loveliness.” These qualities, she says, are 
typical of Australia, a prosperous and friendly young country, and 
her words will be echoed in the Mother Country, where Australia 
is regarded with so d-ep and wholehearted a sense of affectionate 
admiration. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——~<—__—_ 


Alden (R. M.), The Sonnets of Shakespeare: from the Quarto of 1609, 8vo 
(Constable) net 25 
Archbold (M. J.), A Laboratory Course of Practical Electricity, roy 8vo 


(Macmillan) 
Bone (Florence), The Iron Sacrifice: a Tale of the Great War. .(W.C.O.) 


net 
net 


Campbel (J. M.), Prayer in its Present-Day Aspects, cr 8vo..(Oliphant) net 38/0 
Carlton (R.), The New Purchase, 8vo............+. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Clapp (F. M.), Jacopo Carruccl Da Pontormo, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) net 32/0 
Cook T.), The Mark of the Beast, cr 8v0.............+.. (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Cornish (V.), Naval and Military Geography of the British Empire (II. Rees) net 38/6 
Crabb (G.) English Synonyms Explained, 8vo................ (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Documentary History of Yale University, ed. by ae Dexter, cr 8vo 
Oxford Univ. Press) net 17/0 
Evans (W.), The Books of the Pentateuch, 8vo.............. (Oliphant) net 6/0 
Feneliosk (E.) and Pound (E.), “Noh,” or Accomplishment: a Study of the 
Classical Btage Of Japam, GVO... cccccccvcccccccccccccces (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Gamewell (Mary Ninde), The Gateway to China: Pictures of Shanghai, 8vo 
(Oliphant) net 6/0 
Gull (C. R.), The Ravenscroft Horror, cr 8vo..... ho heedebnetes (Laurie) net 2/6 
Hall (C. R.), Andrew Johnson, Military Governor of Tennesses, Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Hance (Gertrude R.), The Zu:u Yesterday and To-day, Svo..(Oliphant) net 6/0 


Higham (C. F.), Scientific Distribution, 8vo .................- (Nisbet) net 12/6 


Husband (R. W.), The Prosecution of Jesus, er 8vo. .(Oxford Univ, Press) net 6/6 
Industrial Outlook (The), ed. by H. 8. Furniss, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 38/6 
Mackay (Helen), Journal of Small Things, cr 8v0...........4++ (Melrose) neép 6/0 
Mackintosh (ii. A.), A Highland Regiment, cr 8vo............ (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Martin (E. M.), Dreams in War Time, cr 8V0.........6.000000- (Bullen) net 2/6 
Moore (V. A.), Bovine Tuberculosis and its Control, 8vo....(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Morgan (T. H.), A Critique of the Theory of Evolution (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Nicholson (PD. H. 8.) and Lee (A. H. E.), The Oxford Book of English Mystical 

WL, OF Beds casa ccecescsanctccecnesescesend (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
GubesG Pesta, BGG, O00. ccccccccccecceccevesesocccess (Blackwell) net 2/6 
Paton (D.), Early Kgyptian Records of Travel, Vol. If. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 32/0 
Pell (1. L.), Our Troublesoms Religious Questions, 8vo...... (Oliphant) net 6/0 
Raleigh (Sir W.), Romance: Two Lectures, cr 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Rav enhill (Alice), Household Foes) ...........6-0-- (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Richmond (W. B.), The Silver Chain: a Satire on Convention, cr 8vo 

ay & Hayward) net 6/0 
Robertson (S.), Other Little Ships: Story Sermons for Children (R.T.S.) net 2/6 
Siren (O.), A Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the Jarvis Collection 

belonging to Yale University, 4to...........0000. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 82/0 
Smith (R. W), Benighted Mexico, 8VO...........eseeeeecess (J. Lane) net 6/0 
Some Cursory Remarks made by James Birket in his Voyage to North America, 

RIGS 1TGE, GVB. o cvcccccccscecccvcccsccegcccscess (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Stevenson (Capt. G. de St. C.), A Century of War (1815-1914) (Routledge) net 2/6 
Udall (D. H.), Veterinarian’s Handbook of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 

DEED cnc ccccccdccocsccccncscccoccessecceocesceesoooes (Macmilian) net 6/6 
Wallace (S.), Enduring the Cross, 8V0..........00.eeeeeee (Henderson) net 2/6 
Winiams (W. L.), Veterinary Obstetrics, SVO.........0.0eeee (Macmillan) net 34/0 








LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


GENUINE 

IRISH 
DAMASK 

direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4°-%;Donogat' P. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 25% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 





Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers te their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 





January 6, 1917.] 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
Preserves the Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldn 


Sizes, 3 7/-, 10, Sold Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND)s, iF Harton Garpex, Loxpox. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


TOTAL FUNDS - 221,111,666. 
ROVAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOROAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 











COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
parcatchdenent OFFICES { 34-28 Tombara Stree, LONDON. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_———_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .................-..-.126,000,0C00, 


—= 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
WIGAN. 











BOROUGH OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


GIRLS’ HIGH 8CHOOL. . 

WANTED at MID-TERM (March 5th), if possible, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
(Graduate). Principal subjects, French and Mathematics. Salary £120-£140, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accompanied by copies 
of aot more than thres recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned 
not later than January Slat, 1917. 


No printed form of application —e.. MOCKLER, Director of Educe! 


Education Offices, King Street, Wigan. 
28th December, 1916. 


(Gouxtr 





ONDON COUNTY COUNOIL. 


Applications are invited for the position of full-tlme ART MISTRESS at the 
County Secondary School, Fulham, to commence work after Easter, 1917. Secondary 
School experience important. 

Salary £160 a year. P 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER (H. 4), Education Offices, Victoria Em- 
bonkinwes, W.O. (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary). 

A form giving particulars will then be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a.m. 
on February 12th, 1917. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


WANTED for Summer Term, a SCIENCE MISTRESS (Physics, Cots Se 
and some Mathematics). Salary £70 per annum, resident. Applications sho d 
be gent to the CLERK to the DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, London, E.O., 
before February ist. Further information may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS at the School. 


Pr rote SCHOOL MASTER in HOLY ORDERS at yeesend 
1 











holding a post {s desirous of another appointment. Graduate, Honours 
ish. Ability in other subjects. Excellent testimonials.—Apply ‘“ CLERICAL,” 
27 Keble Road, Bootle, Lancashire. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST, Shrewsbu High 

School—_REQUIRED, a LADY with small capital to MANAGE licensed 

BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with Shrewsbury High School (G.P.D.S.T.). 
Good opening.—Apply immediately to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


7 4&8 8 A?FFSB ERT EEC BR. 
A. W. FORD & CO., Ltd., 
Advertising Printers, The Gaunts’ House, Bristol 
have a vacancy for a well-educated youth as STAFF APPRENTICE, with a view 
to future assistance in management of a specialized business. Premium required, 
Applications by letter. 


AREE R 8. 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
— openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 

ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














are WANTED.—Must be CHUBB’S PATENT. State exact 
grt size, fittings, and lowest cash price.—‘ B. G.,” 132 Salisbury Square, 
in, ° 


—=> 





Q)oesx’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 16th. 
The College provides a general education for students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced students, 

For particulare of the College as well as of the School preparat to the Coll 
ead-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss ©. K. LEWE 
A 43-45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained as 

e College Boarding House in which students may reside, 
Byecial terms will be considered ‘for the daughters of officers on active service, 


[ae ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON, 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


Notice is hereby given that the Trustees of the Kensin Scholarships propose 
to award during the year 1917 one or more Scholarsh! the value of £75 or less 
jag pe eee we he Oxford, —S. ~ mdon, or such other institu- 
tions versity education as may allo the regulations made 
———- : Fe oe ia Ay ny Ro Education, = 

cholarship w awar © Trustees on the result of 
a Ly Ma Pag Hy = -— oth, on er 
ates mus te) ¢ male sex an ween the ages of 18 and 20 years 
and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in accordance with 
doctrines of the Church of England 1s given. 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such a school 
in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the sald borough, 
have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the said borough. 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the office 
of The Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, after January ist, 
1917, and must be returned not later than March 138th, 1917. 

; A. CLUTTON, 
Clerk to the Trustees. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tri Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity Is ven for poasttes in teaching Science, 
, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
— we Fi oe gegen es onan , bursaries, and loan 
‘und may obtained on application to © PRINCIPAL, Training Coll 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. _ 


[He BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ee HEATH, KENT. 
rustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The wemmeed ~~ OF SALISBURY. 

rincipai : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Princl al: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourh The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers a 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Bick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH 8YSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained In this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training In 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymmastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOO osTs 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


Fear: EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
i 




















WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.3 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For taformation concerning Scholarships and Loap 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NOTICE. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 

HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 

for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 








)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIBLS. 

BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on meee to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDERGARTEN 
AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-MMistress; 
Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. SBecretary: Biss DINGWALL. Boarding House? 
2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next 
Term begins WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17th. The Head-Mistress will be at the 
Bchool from 3 to 4.80 on January 15th and 16th. The Secretary will be at the 
School from 8.30 to 4.30 from January 10th to léth ; 
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ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL’ 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

‘ountaio and sea air, > y sunny. The alm is to give a soufid 

education to girls on public a One of the four t houses ts — apart for 





juniors under 14 yore of = A. ulpped classrooms, i nbontary, _ a 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


SCOTT, M.A 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { {i8 MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education ; fon. ees life, » ave po grounds of’ 12 acres. 
Healthy situation: high position. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.— ‘.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough poe education, with great attention . 4 health. Elder girls 
y specialise tn Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. w Domestic Science 
teonen for girls over 18. Tennis 4-2 vind field for Bockey ead Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses D 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEV EDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

















with parents abroad. Resident trained —_, Detached house 4 from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 
HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 


pata 
Prineipal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. a 7 > to 
Ja English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if requii Large grounds, 
Fees. guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guincas a year. 


H I @ H F I _E LL D, 
OXEBY SNR WATFORD. 


Private Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


q RENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Spocial ‘a avantogis 
accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. Excellent references 








irom finishin; 
for Music a 
in England. 


ANSDOWNE 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W— a -class Boardin 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dablin. ans lines. 
Special attention given to jonemes , Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &o. 


rpupor HALL 





USE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
School for Girls. Principal, Miss 








SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1 1850, 


Princt is | { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London. 
ened 1OLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident — 
House stands tn 100 acres of ground from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUS sic "forein Method), 


LANGUAGES a 
LECTURES BY WELL-K) cOWN “PROFESSORS., 





OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE  SOHOOL. 
BOARDING a. FOR GIRIS. 




















Preparation for University Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A,, D. 
Principal: Miss DAVI 1K, A. 
meee Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” West Clit, Bourne- 
mout 
was DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
er | alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
or girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 
S Tt. LIX § 0 HO O lL. 
SQOUTHWOLD,. 
Head-Mistress— 
MI iss s8iL co. o x. 
QVEBDALE SCHOOL, L, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 
Frincipa! : Miss RB. PICKARD KARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly education In en mountain air, Moderate terms. Parisian 
jedy holding French Teacher’ 8 Diploma on the resident staff. 
UVEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
iege).—First-rate Modern Fducation. Premises specially bulit for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Sw 
. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Spring Term begins January 16th, 1917. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
A 
Prospectus on applic cation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7¢ Gray ayshott, 


—— — 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 1 
rticulars wit 


J Bpecial Entry, June 1917. No Nomination required. Full 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, South Molton 
Street, London, W. 


ELLY COL LEG F, 
K Army Council. 


BOYS’ 





“TAVISTOCK. 
guificent buildings in beautiful 
facing am. , Special ENGINEERING 


Head-Master, H. Y. PLUM, M.A. 
SCHOOL. 


and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
the HEAD-MASTER, or 


Recognized by the 
situation, $40 feet 
above sta, cass for NAVAL 


CADETS, 





Fz LSTED 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, 
for competition in March.—Tasticulars from the Rev. 
the BURSAR. 


J\ ASTEOCU RNE_  COLLEG E.—President: The DUKE OF 
J) DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Kev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet co: New bulidings, 
a and fives courts, swimming bath, dc, Exhibitions tor Sens of Ofiicers 
Clergy. 








eg 


R®trTreEs FOUNDATION, 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The Governors will in March next select Candidates for examination for the Founda. 
tion in July and admission to the College in September. The number of vacancleg 
will probably be about. eight. -The boys elected wil! receive board and educatio 
free of charge. Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocen 
misfortune during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their childreg 
or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that ose. They must be ores 
eleven and under fourteen years of age —, we ~~ te | next, 

Application to be made before 15th February to . ©. PITMAN, W.8, 
¢ - - yy Edinburgh, Clerk to the (> Ady ‘a will supply Forms of 

pplication, 

ba taburgh,* ist January, 1917. 


T EDMUND’S SOHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of a an Row . Separate Junior School. 


Preparation for “my &o, 
For prospectus write to Rev. BURNSIDE, M.A. Head-Master, 
RADFIELD GOOLLEGSB, 
An Examination for ENTRANCH SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS open 
to boys under 15 on September 21st, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 
Further information = as eb tained from the HBAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshir 
OSSALL SCHOOL. —Some TWELVE OPEN SOHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by examination beginning March 6th, 1917. EXHIBITIONS (not competitive) 
for sons of officers killed {n the war will also be given, Boys exemincd at Rossali 
and in London.—For me apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 




















TYPEWRITING, 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapl!d systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, 


&o. 





AUTHORS, 





IP XPEWRITING. .—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.O. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYP 
WRITING, SHORTHAND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Appe . 
Balanc Sheets, Cards, Circulars, Programmes, Reports, Testimonials, £0., &0.) 

Price on * application. Terms cash. Estab. 1906. 


OULD YOU WRITE SHORT STORIES? 
obably you could. But would they be accepted ? We know just what 


« 





ditors appreciate. By joint the School of Authorsh! yon a. 
special tra —%! —s Sho —- Novels, Articles, Ve 
will prove both highly interes’ and’ remunerativo, too. ty a, 


Specially low fees during the War. Send to-day for prospectus (enclosing 1d, 
stam: p) to to The Principal 


aoe - AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


=_> 








SCHOLASTIO | AGENGI ES. 


FOR BO BOY 8 AN La 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAM 
Messrs. J, PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, ~ | up-to-date knowled 
of the BEST SCHOOLS ‘and ‘ORS in this ia country, will pleased to Al 
PARENTS in their choice b rospectuses and TRUST. 
WORTHY INFORMATIOD ENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMEN 
The age of the pupil, district. poummel, and 
"Phone, write, or 
. & J. PATON, Educational ‘Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.G 
Telephoue: 6058 Central, 


(jessse OF SOHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


CHOOLS GIRLS. 


sendin, 
A ‘ard 


(free of charge) 
ESTABLISH 


idea of fees should be given, 





Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GARBITAS” THRING AND CO., 


86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly W. Tel., Regent 4026, 
Educational Agents.  Wistablished 1873. 
Full statement cf requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites —— from qualified ladies who are looking for 
poe ce | as MISTRESSES or MATRONS In Schools, or as GOVERNESSBIS in Private 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting yy Tutors and Education 
comes for boys and girls by sendin 
b Ae a (age of pepiie, locality preferred, range 
ees, 
Bed TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


"ees 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
to suppl staffs of the most fmportant schools and thus able 


5 eines 
y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


to 
Offices—-158-162 OXFORD SRE, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


‘OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSBH, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.O, 

Under the nianagement of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Assoc Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated om 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 8 p.m 

When possible special appointments should be arranged, 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


MHE LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent iree of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 113 Cannon 
dtreet, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 


profession if decided upon, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men fn all parts willing to md RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Aasoal 
lad. 22 Craven Strect, Square, W.Q 


full particulars 








— 


— 
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EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irta Port. Liwerioc. Irisa 
CROCHET. Oollars, Fichus, Berthes, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyleys, &0. Golden, Silver and Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the L ACB SOHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, 
Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to recejvo full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, Instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made. —Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. E st. 100 years. 
\LD GOL D and SILY ER JEWELLERY BOU GHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. Any 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given, Cash or offer by return. it 
offer’ not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 
Parr'e.—8. CANN and co., , Oa Market Street, Manchester. 


R EVERS LORS and LIFE IN NTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE Re VERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Liniited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 
Eastablis hed 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


(P50 PRIZE.— Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN " (Learn to Earn 
by wri iting) to CRAV EN PRESS, 82 Craven Street, Strand, London. 














APPEALS. 
MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MemoniaL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMS SBURY, W.C. 


PatRon - Hl M. THE KING. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFE RING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, St BSCRIFTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer : Tne Earn or Harrowny. ‘Secretary Govrrey H. HAMILTON. 


SS‘ CIE TY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN REDUCED 
b CIRCUMSTANCES, 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 

DONATIONS.—-Will_ kind friends remember tho poor ladics and send money 
for coals in January, February, and March? The gencral fund is also greatly 
need of help 

ADOPTIONS.—We still require to hear of more ladics who will adopt a poor 
lady and kindly send useful parcels of groceries, books, &c., once a month during 
the winter months. These presents are a great joy to the ladies. Names and 
addresses supplied. 

Hon, Sec., LDITH SMALLWOOD, 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 


— ~~~ ~ ~ -~—-~——— ——- ——— . = 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 





Past or I'resent Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


aro now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 
* Without-Profit ” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


ce. —_ ee = — —— 








A mustard bath may make 
‘ou sleep when all else fails, 
The potent oils of the mustard 
restore and equalise the 
functions of the body and 
bring a desire for healthy 
sleep at the right time. Try 
it—to-night. 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘i222 














SCIENTIFIC 
DISTRIBUTION 


by Charles Frederick Higham. 
Now on Sale. 12/6 Net. 


HIS is a masterly treatise on 

a subject of great interest to all 

students of present-day social 
conditions, as well as to all States- 
men, Politicians, Reformers and 
Business Men and Women generally. 
The author has studied his subject 
for twenty yearsand is acknowledged 
as an authority. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES says :— 


“Mr. Hignam’sseverest critic will hardly deny that 
he kas produced a very interesting and very well- 
written book, containing much excellert common- 
sense, which may be put to good use, not merely by 
people wit! tangible commodities to sell but with 
ideas to exploit—and it must he cc nfessed that he 
goes far tojustifythe faith that isinhim. Thewhole 
book is well worthy the serious attention of all 
actively engaged in the life of the modern world,” 


READ the chapters on :— 


*The Scientific Distribution of Commodities.’ 
‘The Scientific Distribution of State Policy 

‘The Scientific Distribution of Political Thought.’ 
‘The =cientific D str.bution of Social Propaganda,’ 


BUY A COPY NOW. 


Your bookseller will supply you. 
PUBLISHED BY NISBET. 





ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd) 


AN EPIC OF WAR HEROISM. 


With Serbia in Exile 


By FORTIER JONES. 6s. net. 
447 Pages, 47 Illustrations. 

o that awful retreat. which will be remembered as long a« military his‘o y 
1s studied. It is an a - snture which is producing a swarm cf books. e have 


read most of them and Mr. Fortier Jones’ is ths best we have seen, 
~—The Times Literary Sapplement, 


An Eastern Backwater 
By BOXWALLAH. Price 7s. 6d. 


. . underlying the author's — of banter and his sarcastic humour ls 
—- like a passion for reform."’—The Westminster Gazette 

The first thought on reading an 3¢ 2 frank | confeasions of an Indian Civil Servant 
is that no other country woul 1 have permitted publication 


—The Birmingham Gazette. 
ABBE KLEIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Hope in Suffering 


By FELIX KLEIN. 
Author of ‘‘ Diary of a French Army Chaplain.” 


The Times says: ‘‘ No one can fe ad unkindled suc h studies In devotion and 


4s, 6d. net. 


patriotism, a patriotism which reaches beyond the confines of our e urthly ou 
as are contained in the * Dea ith of My Fr iend,’ * Aton ment,’ and especially a 
‘The Soidier Schoolmaster.’ 






The Glasgow Herald says :—*“ An int 
fervour, without cant ; elton th lee 
translat ion has literary grace and finish 

The Catholic Times: “A singularly beautiful book.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF A FAMOUS NOVEL. 


The Wood Carver of ’Lympus 
By MARY E. WALLER. 2s, 6d. net. 


“We congratulate Mr. Melrose upon introducing such a sound and delicate 
plece of literature.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 
. & strong human story, full of deep tenderness and understanding of the 
primary needs of the soul.”"—The Morning Post. 
. It is refreshing to come across such a novel as this. “4 
—The Daily Chronicle 


Is mellowed by beautiful thoughts and a peaceful philosophy which 


never cease to charm the reader.”—The Scotsman. 
. beautiful... will remain long after the ordinary novel {s forgotten. 
—The Aberdeen Free Press 


TENTH EDITION. WITH PORTRAIT. 


A Student in Arms 
By DONALD HANKEY. 5s. net. 


Killed in Action on the Somme, Oct. 12, 1916. 
STILL SELLING IN THOUSANDS. 





London: ANDREW MELROSE, Lid., 3 York St., Covent Ga:doa 
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THE REAL 


that is helping the 
draining 


Germans 
away. Britain’s 


WASTE 


and 


Strength. 





THE BIG ALCOHOL LEAK 


THE BIG LEAK 
The Government WON’T See 





£500,000 a Day! which, deducting taxation, 
revresents a NET WASTE of £120,000,000 


A YEAR! 





Alcohol WASTES the people’s money. Every day £500,000 flows 
into the public-houses instead of into the National Savings Funds. 


It WASTES the time of the intemperate workman, and the time 
of the steady, temperate workman, who often cannot get on with his 
work because other men are away on the drink. 


It WASTES the power of our Navy by hindering the completion of 
war vessels of every grade and delaying urgent naval repairs. Admiral 
Jellicoe states that drink causes 30 per cent. inefficiency in shooting. 


It WASTES huge quantities of Food Products, especially Sugar, and 
consequently forces up the price of Bread and Meat, as officially announced. 
It has consumed 3,000,000 tons of food since the outbreak of war. 


It WASTES coal, of which there is such a shortage that 11,000 
miners have now to be taken out of the Army for the coal mines, yet the 
liquor traffic takes the entire output of 6,000 miners. 


It WASTES 1,800,000 measurement tons of shipping per year. 


It wastes Labour badly needed for Munitions, Shipbuilding, Mining, 
and other War Work. The Man-Power it has wasted since the War 
began is just as if the entire nation had stood idle for 100 days. 


Do YOUR part towards checking this appalling waste on alcohol by 
enrolling as a Member of the Strength of Britain Movement, which 


is promoted by the business men of Britain with the object of 

















obtaining suspension of alcohol during the War and demobilisation, 


Will every reader please send a Donation 
towards the heavy expense of bringing these 
vital facts before millions of newspaper readers, 
the cost of research work, and, if necessary, of 
contesting Parliamentary Elections with the 
object of building up a great Business Men's 
Efficiency Party? A Fund of {50,000 is being 
raised. All officials are honorary. 





PETITION & MEMBERSHIP 
FORM. 


(Not to be signed by those under 18.) 


I appeal to the Government to 
suspend all traffic in Alcoholic 


Liquors during the War and 
demobilisation. 

Name @eeeeeeeeeesees eeeseseece eeerececee . 
AdGPESS cccccccccccecece Coecccccccccccccce ° 
Bip BOP. We ecoccccensncscscsoccssecconcee 


alee & oF 
cheque or P.O. for 
eeccccccepes towards 3s of the a 
(Any donativn from 2/6 an gat rah ome, 
and entitles you to receive the publications 
Movement.| Cheques should be made out r 33 
T'reasurers (Henry Randall or Angus Watson), and cressed 
London City and Midland Bank, Ozford Circus Branch.” 
dives: — of Britain Movement, 20 Denman Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, W. [81 


Please en: ne up as 2 ema of Oe 
BRITAIN: MOVEME. ra : enclose 





STRENGTH OF BRITAIN 


20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, 


MOVEMENT 


London, W. 
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FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





MORE are urgently required. 
Equipment £100; 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a’c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D ~ ~4 Chisf 8ec., Headquarters, Bryanston Rt treet, Marble Arch, W. “ 


— ——I 


Hazela@ 


Complete en cx Uther 












4 Princes. Street, 
anover Square 
Londo ay W., 
Phone, Mayfair 4071 













Are oxclusivel,, the product 
BRITISH CAPTIAL 


BRITISH LABOUR 
PRITISH MATERIAL 


Made only 


HAMMERSMITH 
LONDON 
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Logs 





L « prices,” the 
shopman was telling 
an officer, “are ins 

LL regulated by what it 
costs to make the boots, and 
are, b th- way, always 
stam on the boots,” 


“But surely that’s the way 
all boots are priced,” urged the 
officer. 

“In normal times, yes, but 
got nowadays. You see, when 
any commodity is scarce, there 
is a great temptation to sell it, 
not for what it cost when it was 
made, betore prices went up, but 
for what it will fetch when it is 
sold,”’ 

“ And pocket the extra profit,” 
broke in the officer. 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus Patent 3822/14 


* Yes, and pocket the see 
profit, as you say; but, lis 
this way of doing business 
considered quite legitimate. an 
is known as selling at what it 
costs to replace. For instance, 
45s. Lotus are the only Lotus f 
can now get to replace this pair 
I’m selling you at 4as., so why 
shouldn’t 1 charge you 45s. 
straightaway?” 

“Because, it you did, you 
would, as I see it, be profit 
eering!" said the officer. 

* Well, evidently that is how 
the Lotus people also look at 
it. for they always flatly refuse, 
even in the face of a rising 
market, to raise their prices 
until they are forced by the 
extra cost of leather ant i wages.” 







P 


_359—45/- 


Guaranteed W aterproof 























CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4° 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 


Free prices. 


Terms on application to 


gh OWN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. ‘of Great Britain & Ireland), 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Now that the Germans have made their Peace 
Proposals everyone should read M. Cheradame’s 


THE PANGERMAN 
PLOT UNMASKED 


in which this cunning trick is foretold and 
exposed. English edition. 2s. 6d, net. 


The Spectator says: ‘We cannot commend to our readers a 
better collection of facts from which to derive a wise caution at 
this critical turn of events than is contained in this important 
work. For twenty-two years M. Chéradame has studied German 
policy, and during that time he has often written for blind eyes, 
But he has come into hisown. He has proved to be a true prophet.” 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 


By Sir THEODORE COOK, Editor of “ The 
Field.” A vigorous presentation of the various 
facts which make it impossible for the Allies to 
offer ordinary terms of peace to Germany at the 
close of hostilities. 5s. net. 


THE OLD WAY 


And other Poems. «BY Captain RONALD A. 
HOPWOOD, R.N. “The poem which is set at 
the beginning of Captain Ronald Hopwood’s little 
volume is one of the finest sea-ballads ever 
printed.” —Morning Post. 2s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GILL: 


MAN AND ASTRONOMER. Memories of Sir 
David Gill, K.C.B., H.M. Astronomer (1879-1907) 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Collected and 
arranged by GEORGE FORBES, F.R-S. With 
portraits and illustrations. 12s. net. 


WHAT IS INSTINCT? 


Some Thoughts on Telepathy and Subcon- 
sciousness inAnimals. By C. BINGHAM NEW- 
LAND. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


FEAST OF LANTERNS 


Chinese Poems rendered in English, with an In- 
troduction by L- CRANMER-BYNG. A new 
volume in the popular “Wisdom of the East”’ 
Series. 2s. net. 


BALLADS OF BATTLE 


Written and illustrated by Corporal JOSEPH 
LEE, Black Watch. “Of the verse that has 
come straight from the trenches ... among the 
very best.”—The Spectator. 2nd Impression. 

2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : “JOHN MURRAY. 


Price Gd. | net. 


READ 
NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politica. 


READ 
‘TERRORISM IN AUSTRIA.” 


READ 
“THE PROBLEM OF THE BALTIC.” 
By Professor F, C, HEARNSHAW. 


READ 
“PACIFIST PORTRAITS: JOSEPH GAILLAUX.” 


The collaborators of THE NEW EUROPE are drawn from the 
leading political writers among the allied nations, 





A 








— 


Every rs 


THE 


Ask for it at your newsagent. 
Send for a specimen copy (gratis). 


CONSTABLE and CO. Ltd. 19 Orange St. W.C. 





The Contemporary Review. 


January, 1917. 2s. 6d. 
THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P,. 
A PARALLEL IN STATESMANSHIP: LINCOLN AND 
ASQUITH. By Harry Elmore 
THE RED CROSS AT THE WAR, By Wilson Macnair 
THE AGONY OF BELGIUM. By Demetrius C. Boulger 
PORTUGAL'S EFFORT. By Aubrey F. E. Beli 
SHALL WE BE POORER AFTER THE WAR? By J. A. Hobson 
THE METHODS OF THEOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION. | 
By the Rey. Dr. R. F. Horton 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE AFTER THE WAR. By A. G. Gardiner 
WHY NEED WE BE POISONED ?—IL. By Mrs. Drew 
OUR HOPES FOR INDIA. By C. E. Maurice 
NATIONALITY AND NATURALISATION. 
By Dr. FE. J. Schuster 
By G. H. Knott 
By William Poel 


THE LAWYER IN POLITICS. 
A THEATRE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE LAYMEN’S BULLETIN. 


The Quarterly publication of the 
LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IREAND. 


The Movement seeks to direct men’s thought to the significance of Christ 
and His teaching for the world’s life to-day and to help them to gain a deeper 
understanding of what Js involved in the extension of His Kingdom. It works 
through group meetings and Conferences, through literature and through the 

s3. The Bulletin deals with questions of national and international import- 
ance. Among its contributors are: Viscount Bryce, O.M. 
G. R. Parkin, C.M.G., + .D., br. Thomas Cochrane, Mr, 
Mr. Basil Mathews, M.A 


SEE NOVEMBER, 1916, FOR :— 
VISCOUNT BRYCE ON ST. PAUL. 





Sir George Palst:, 
Kenneth Mac lennan, 





JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Price 3d. per copy, or 1s. 3d. per annum, post free. Publishing Office, 3 Tudor 
Street, Blackfriars, London, E.0, 
7 seem ———— ee @— 
The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1917. 


BEFORE GINCHY: SEPTEMBER, 
Scots Guards, 

GERMANY AND THE ENTENTE POWERS. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S TASK, By Po.rricus. 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT. By AvpiTor TAN 
MAN-POWE R AND SEA-POWER: OUR GRE ATES PERTL, 

TRD 
HOLLAND'S LAST CHANCE, By Y. 
A HALF-HOUR WITH OVID, By W. 8, Litty, 
BUCH wr isT WHEN THE Wak CAME, By the Rigut Hon, W. PF. Baler, 
C.B., and JEAN V. BATE 
AGRICUL i RE AFTER THE WAR. By EF. Lipson. 
QUARTS VERSUS NOGGINS, By EDITH SELLERS, 
THE OCTOPUS OF GERMAN CULTURE, By Prov, M. A, Grrotawonut. 
INITIATIVE. By GILpert FRANKAU. 
THE SUPER-PARENT AND THE CHILD, By Srattst. 


1916. By E. A. WoDEHOUSE, 2nd Lieut. 
Ry Dr, E. J. DILLON. 


By ARCHIBALD 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR, By Joun B. 0. Kersnaw. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR, WITH MAPS, 
LONGON: (GHAPMAN AND MALL, LIMITED. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumanta. 
The Human Eple (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man), 
The Epic of God and the Devi! (ihe world under its Two Masters), 
These epic poems are selling in thousands, Each 2s, 6d. 
KE. GOLDBY, » Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.0. 








A Girt FOR EPIPHANYTIDE, Post free 3}d. 


HE WAY OF PEACE. A Manual of Prayers relating to the 

_ Peace of the nese of God. (1) The Peace of the Individual Soul; (2) The 
Peace ot the Nation; (3) The Peace of the World.—London: G. J. PALMER & 
SONS, 7 Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C, Cambridge: J. PALMER, Alexandra 
Street, ar nd all Booksellers. 





YOOK BARGAINS.- _W rite for my Complete Catalogue ‘of 
Books fn all Branches of Litcrature, New as Published, now offered at 
Greatly Reduced Prices, This is an opportun ty for Fook- buyers to obtain both 
expensive and low-priced books at often a fraction of their published price, Early 
application fs advised as stocks in some instances are low. H. J. GLAISHER, 

— or senpsamneat 65-57 Wagness Street, W. 
PSTAIRS. AND DOWNSTAIRS. 

y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOL ITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS Is nee to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two st: imps, or iu 

uantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, ov application to the SECRETARY, Central 


fice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 8 ubserlp _ s 
aNEcrs, 








and Donations tow ards the Funds of the Association should be sent 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO.,1 Lies Mall East, S.W. 


THE ‘UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Pajd-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £1,960,000, aaa £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Propriet OFS = we ee oe . £4,000,009 


. £7, 960, 000 


oS 





Total Issued Cont al and Reserve 
LAD OFFICE: an CORNHILE, London, £0. 

DRAFTS are GRANTE D on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australias 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSI? are received for ised periods on terms which may be ascertalacd 
on application, 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


For JANUARY commences a 
New Volume and contains: 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. By Dr. ARTHUR SHADWELL. 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S DREAM—AND HIS DILEMMA, 
By WILLIAM GEORGE FITZ GERALD. 


THE DANGER IN INDIA—II. The True Paths of Reform. 
By the Right Hon. LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, G.C.S.I. 
(late Governor of Bombay). 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


AND SOUTH AMERICA: A BRAZILIAN VIEW. 
By EDGARDO DE MAGALHAES, 
BEFORE US. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR 


AN EIRENICON. 
By W. 8. LILLY. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
GERMANY 
THE NOBLER POLITICS 
THE REWARD OF LABOUR: 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD: 
(1) By J. ARTHUR HILL. 
(2) By Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart, 
‘IF A MAN DIE, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN ?’ 
By HAROLD F. WYATT. 


DOES THE NATIONAL MISSION INTERPRET THE NATIONAL 
SOULP By tho Rev. FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE (formerly 
Rector of Grace Church, Medford, Boston, U.S.A.). 


POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY: A SCIENCE WHICH HAS YET TO 
BE CREATED. By G. B. GRUNDY, D.Litt. 


THE GREATER AGRICULTURE: A SEQUEL. 
By W. J. MALDEN. 
JOYS AND SORROWS OF A ‘TOWN MAJOR’ IN FRANCE, 
By Major KENNETH BELL, 


THE LAWYER'S PLACE IN THE MODERN STATE. 
By Sir JOHN MACDONELL, K.C.B. 
(Senior Master of the Supreme Court). 
THE ONLY HOPE FOR AUSTRIA. 
By Countess ZANARDI LANDI. 
SOME ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF PEACE PRELIMINARIES. 
By YVES GUYOT. 


London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 1 New St. Square, 








THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS, 
VoL. 15. JANUARY, 1917. No. 57. 
CONTENTS. 

MISSIONS AND LABOUR. By Bishop Baynes (formerly Bishop of Natal), 
SOCIAL REFORM IN ITS RELATION TO MISSIOWARY WORK, By Joun LEB, 

THE AMERICAN CHURCH. By Bishop MONTGOMERY. 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN JAPAN. By the Rev. L. B. CHOLMONDELEY, 
THE CHINESE egpase, ITS FINANCIAL PROBLEMS, 
By the Rev. H. ». RATTENBURY. 
SELF-SUPPORT AND pel CONTROL IN POLYNESIA. 

By the Rev. A. HovG 
TRAINING INDIAN MISSIONARIES. 
INDIAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By N. K. Bose. 

RICHARD HAKLUYT. By the Rev. G. K. ALLEN BELL. 

THE CONVERSION OF NORTH GERMANY. By tho Eprror. 

EDITORIAL NOTES.—Introductions to our readers—A prophet of one 
literature in the Mission Ficld—Missionaries in German Last Africa 

REVIEWS. 


By the Rev. C. J. G., SAUNDERS, 





ONE SHILLING NET (by post Is. 2}d.), 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W,. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUES 
JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE: 
CATALOGUE of ZOOLOGY, and especially of Ornithology 


(Price-Current No, 767). 


The BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA may still be had 
(Price-Current Nos. 761-766). 
MWENRY SOTHERAN and co. Booksellers, 140 Strand W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W, 
A Speciality o1 BOOKS ON. THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 








Macmillan’s New Books 
SEA WARFARE 


containing “ The Fringes of the Fleet,” 
“Tales of ‘The Trade,’” and 
“* Destroyers at Jutland.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Benoit Castain. symanrcet prévosr. 
Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 

THE PALL MALL GAZzETTE.—“ We have here a piece of French war 
fiction which, if it boasts no originality of theme, commands the 
warmest admiration for its atmosphere and finish... . It all the 
refinement of tragic beauty with which such an episode can be endowe 4, 
fae in its execution there is a depth and serenity of art truly notable 

in the resounding environment of war. 


EDITH WHARTON. 


Xingu, and other’ Stories. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LIVERPOOL Post.—"“ ‘ Xingu, and other Stories,’ ought to 
enhanc e, if that i is possi ible, Mrs. Ww hartor i's re putation ft in this 1 this country,’ g 


In Far North-East Siberia. By 
I. W. SHKLOVSKY (‘Dioneo’). Translated by L. 
EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With Llustra- 
tions. 8vo. 8s. Gd. net, 


The SATURDAY ReEviEwW.—*“ This is one of the most fascinating 
books of travel published for many a lo mS —. a 28 all the more 
welcome in England because it fs the wor 








Highways and ivwase in 

Nottinghamshire. sys.s. rmru. with 
Aran le by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s.net. [Highways and Byways Series. 


THR Datty Grarnic.—“ No higher praise can be given to J. 
Firth’s ‘ Highways and Byways in Nottinghamshire’ than that it t 
worthy of the high standard achieved by the series to which {t is the 
latest addition. It should be added also that the i#lustrations by 
Frederick L. Griggs attain the high level of his own past efforts and 
those of his comrades in artistic topograp hy.” 





The Commonwealth of N ations. 
Edited by L. cu RTIS. _Part I. I. 6s. net. a 


Livelihood. DRAMATIC REVERIES. By 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of “ Friends,” 
** Battle,” “‘ Borderlands,”’ ‘“‘ Daily Bread,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A History of Music. By Sir CHARLES 
VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus.Doc., and CECIL 
FORSYTH, Author of “ Orchestration.” Llustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THR SprcraTor.—"‘ We cannot take leave of a most readable and 
instructive volume without noting the excellence of the illustrations, 
the best we have ever seen in a & work of this sort.’ 


I Sometimes Think. 














Essays for 


the Young People. By ST EPHEN PAGET, 
Author of “I Wonder,” ‘‘ Essays for Boys and 
Girls,” &o. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Stephen Paget is an admirable essayist, 
and ‘I Sometimes Think’ is another of the volumes that he can put 
together with a sure and seemingly easy touch.’ 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


tion. ByR. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT.— There are many eloquent 
and true things in Mr. Livingstone’s book which we should like to quote, 
but space forbids. Their force, however, is cumulative, just as ‘ the 
case for the classics is cumulative.’ The advantages which have —_ 
the classics in the higher education are enumerated in adimirab 
proportion by Mr, Livingstone, and ‘ we must consicer very seriously 
eg we shall become a better or more efficient nation by sacrificing 
them. 


What Think Ye of Christ ? 


Being Lectures on the Incarnation and its interpreta- 
tion in terms of modern thought. By the Rev. 
C. E. RAVEN, M.A. Crown $vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Essays in Orthodoxy. _ sy tho rev. 
OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Resident Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
JOOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper, 


Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 
A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any seta of Standard Authors and Preseuta- 
tion copies with inscriptions, Lntire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS. 21 Joun bright dtreet, Birmingham. 














>) OOKS WANTED.—E ney. Brit., 11th Edition: Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hou n ds; Hawbuck Grange; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions ot Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &q 
books Ulus. by Cruiksbank, Aiken, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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THE SQUARE FOOT 


Not the least depressing moments which the War brings to suchas are 
struggling to keep alive the less materialistic industries of England are those 
in which some individual, or Public Body, desiring to commission a Memorial, 
contrasts quality with price, One hundred square feet of stained glass—to 
be placed in a XVIth Century Church—at £1 per foot are, more often than 
not, preferred to 20 feet of real worth, 





Price is not necessarily a criterion of quality, But the labourer —in 
Glass, Stone, Wood, or the mere Art of Printing—is worthy of his hire. 
Good work and good material will endure. The taste of man changes with 
time, but that which is good in its kind will for ever command respect. The 
base—in kind or quality—will survive neither the ravages of time nor the 
changes of taste. 


The Medici Society does not compete for work on the basis of the 
Square Foot. It believes that, quality for quality—-in material, in design, in 
workmanship—-it can satisfy all who, in these three things, seek honesty 
at a fair price. It has, on this basis, executed an Altarpiece for the Chapel 
on board H.M.S. one of the Super-Dreadnoughts], with what success 
the letter of the responsible Officer shows. It is in communication with 
the leading Artists and Craftsmen of the day, with whose assistance it is 
prepared to submit designs and estimates for Church Windows and kindred 
work, It has printed Memorials, from the plain letterpress record of a 
Village to the multi-volume, illustrated (with Portraits), detailed Memorials 
which are in course of execution for some of the great Public Schools. 





Every enquiry is separately considered. No charge is made for 


correspondence or estimates, 
lap 


YT, 


THE BATTLE ,OF JUTLAND 
BANK: PRIZE SNEDALS 


Under the auspices of the Royal Numismatic Society, the’ 3 designs for the above medals awarded Prizes 
in the competition therefor held by Sir Arruur Evans are now in course of issue. ‘The designers are Mr. 
Harotp STABLER, Mr. A. BertRAM Prcram, and Messrs. W. GILBERT aud CHARLES WHEELER. 

Each medal is siruck, and has a diameter of 3 inches. 

Prices: in Bronze, 15s. net; Silver, 6os. net. Postage and registration, gd. 
Mr. Pecram’s medal is issued, and the other two will follow shortly. A detailed illustrated prospectus is 












at press. 
THE MEDICI SOCM&Iy, LTD.,, 
SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE -NATIONAI, GAI RY. 
LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET. 63 BOLD STREET: ERPOOL 
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: Ww. 6 ur & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Vane, E.C.; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SeKcTA (Limited), at thelr 
a i he 1 Weltington Street, im the Freciuct of the Savoy, Strand, in the’ County of Middlesex, Saturday, sé wary, Oth, 1017. 
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